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Growth of the 


Warne Wright Group 


As the result of post-war developments the group now comprises : 


Warne, Wright & Rowland, Limited 


Works : Keeley Street, Birmingham, 9 
Manufacturers of screws, nuts, bolts, special cold-headed products and all types of repetition parts 


Monitor Brake Company, Limited 
Works : Brook Vale Road, Witton, Birmingham, 6 ; Victor Works, Bromsgrove, Worcester 
Manufacturers of handlebars and brakes, pedals, head-fittings and cycle components 


W. T. French & Son, Limited 
Works : Browning Street, Ladywood, Birmingham, 16 
Manufacturers of syringes, spraying machines and horticultural equipment and domestic electrical appliances 


G. & W. Purser, Limited 
Works": Greville Street, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.! 
Manufacturers of horticultural and rubber sundries 


C. Jackson & Sons, Limited 
Works: Wharf Street, Warwick 
Manufacturers of spanners, and all types of metal pressings 


Crabtrees Engineering Company, Limited 
Works: Balham High Street, London, S.W.12 
Manufacturers of scaffolding fittings 


Coventry General & PressjTool Company, Limited 
Works: East Street, Coventry 
Manufacturers of press tools and tool iroomamachinery 


Timbrell & Wright (Successors), Limited 


Works: Slaney Street, Birmingham, 4 
Manufacturers of capstan lathes 


Marlow Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Works: Blackheath, nr. Birmingham. 
Manufacturers of black nuts and bolts 


F. Fellows & Sons, Limited 
Works: Deepfields, nr. Bilston 
Manufacturers of black nuts and bolts 


T. Pittaway & Sons, Limited 
Works: Blackheath, nr. Birmingham 
Manufacturers of black nuts and bolts 


WARNE WRIGHT GROUP 


Chairman and Managing Director: J. A. CECIL WRIGHT, A.F.C., T.D., D.L. 


Head Office: 
WARNE WRIGHT HOUSE, KEELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 9 
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Foreword 


HE Editors of HISTORY TODAY wish to 

record their gratitude to readers and 

contributors—to readers for an ex- 
tremely kind reception: to contributors 
both for the quality of articles submitted 
and for the remarkable punctuality—how 
unlike the practice of writers on more 
“literary” subjects !—with which they 
have kept the promises they originally 
made us. Thus encouraged, we hope to 
enlarge our field. History, we believe, 
consists not only of an examination of 
world events seen from one of the traditional 
centres of academic scholarship, but of the 
researches of the local historian, whose 
observations are confined to a single town 
or neighbourhood. Local history, repre- 


sented in January by a study of Bristol, and 
in the current number by a portrait of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, will continue to 
play an important part in the constitution 
of each issue. We are anxious, however, to 
avoid any risk of becoming a mere historical 
miscellany. Though our contents will 
remain as various as possible, we intend to 
plan in series: and, besides the series 
already begun—British Towns and Cities 
and Painting and History—we look forward 
to launching others of equal scope and 
interest, gradually building up a picture 
of the historical past as it encroaches on, 
and merges into, the familiar landscape 
of the present age. 





Robert of 
Chester 





brought the science of chemistry to 





Western Europe, 800 years ago. Of 





this remarkable man’s origin little is 
known except that he was probably 
born in Rutland. He was certainly 
educated at the then flourishing school 


at Chester, after which, following the 





= custom of the times, he studied at the 

Moorish universities in Spain. The Moors or Arabs were the world’s leading scientists 

at that period. On February 11th, 1144, Robert completed the translation into Latin 
of an Arabic treatise on chemistry. This was Europe’s first chemical text book. 

No doubt he also brought with him from Spain one of the flowing Arab robes which: 

as the “gown” of British universities, still serves to remind us that a close bond once 


linked the scholars of East and West. He could no more have dreamed of the place this 


garment was to occupy in later years than he could have imagined the future of another Arabic 


treatise he translated. This was a work by a celebrated mathematician, Khwarizmi, on 
a branch of mathematics developed by the Arabs and still known to us by its Arabic name, 
algebra. Besides his extensive works in mathematics, Robert made the first Latin transla- 
tion of the Koran. Europe owes an immeasurable debt to this Englishman. 
But for him, the knowledge of the East of chemistry and mathematics might 


aave remained a closed book to the western world for centuries afterwards. 
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By ALAN 


Philosophy of History in Berlin, he has had 

many imitators. Not that Hegel was the 
first to make the attempt at reading the mean- 
ing of history, but since his time historical 
prophecy has established its own apostolic suc- 
cession from Hegel himself and Marx to 
Spengler and Wells, Croce and Toynbee. These 
interpretations are various and contradictory, 
but they have this in common: they are all 
attempts to discover in history patterns, 
regularities and similarities on whose recurrence 
is built a philosophical explanation of human 
existence, or at the very least a panoramic 
view of the stages of its development. It is 
this sort of Weltanschauung—metahistory, to 
borrow a phrase of Mr. Isaiah Berlin’s—which 
is the fascination and justification of historical 
study to many people. 

Equally obviously, it is not what most 
historians themselves mean by history. On 
the contrary, this is a kind of speculative activity 
which many professional historians eye with 
distrust and dislike. When G. N. Clark 
delivered his Inaugural Lecture as Regius 
Professor at Cambridge, he said: “To me 
it seems that no historical investigation can 
provide either a philosophy, or a religion, or a 


St HEGEL delivered his lectures on the 


Historian’s 
Purpose i> 


HISTORY AND METAHISTORY 














BULLOCK 


substitute for religion. .. . I think I should 
have a general consensus of the working 
historians with me, if I confined myself to the 
simpler conclusion that we work with limited 
aims. We try to find the truth about this or 
that, not about things in general. Our work is 
not to see life steadily and see it whole, but to 
see one particular portion of life right side up 
and in true perspective.” Professor Butter- 
field, though prepared to assume the role of a 
prophet, was careful to dissociate his specu- 
lations from his work as a professional historian. 
“‘ Those are gravely wrong who regard history 
as the queen of the sciences” (he wrote in 
Christianity and History), “or think of it 
as a substitute for religion. ... Those who 
complain that technical history does not 
provide people with the meaning of lite are 
asking from an academic science more than it 
can give.... When we have reconstructed the 
whole of mundane history it does not form a 
self-explanatory system, and our attitude to it 
is a matter not of scholarship, but of religion.” 

The commonest explanation for the hostility 
of many professional historians towards philo- 
sophical history in the grand style is to put 
it down to what Carlyle called “ the poor, 
peddling dilettantism of Dryasdust”, the 
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Opposite: the Title page of his 
History of the World. 


contrast between the bold speculations of the 
philosopher of history and the narrow-minded- 
ness of bloodless academic minds. But not all 
bistorians have been pedants or lacking in 
imagination. Is it true that the historian is 
confronted with a simple choice between 
metahistory on the model of Spengler or 
Toynbee and the desolate wastes of an arid 
historical erudition? Some historians at any 
rate—men like Halévy, Pirenne, Mathiez, 
Marc Bloch—seem to have found a way 
between these two extremes. 

The historian, of course, does not live on a 
desert island. He is sensitive to the interests 
and problems of the society in which he lives. 
Marc Bloch tells a story of Pirenne, the great 
Belgian mediaevalist, when they went together 
to an historical congress at Stockholm. As 
soon as they had unpacked, Pirenne wanted to 
go out. “ Ou’allons-nous voir d’abord? Il 
parait qu’il y a un Hotel de Ville tout neuf. 
Commencons par lui.” When Marc Bloch 
expressed his surprise at such a choice, Pirenne 
retorted : “‘ Szj’étais un antiquaire, je n’aurais 
d’yeux que pour les vieilles choses. Mais je 


suis un historien. C’est pourquoi j’ aime la vie.” 
It is often the preoccupations and experiences 
of his own time which suggest to an historian 
the particular subject or period which he takes 
up. But once he begins work, the question he 
is trying to: answer is: What happened ? 
His interest is in the past, not in the present 
or the future. 

The historian finds his satisfaction in three 
things. First, in searching for and discovering 
new material to use as evidence. Second, in 
handling his material when he has found it, 
trying to discover whether it is authentic or a 
forgery—if so, why it was forged; whether 
the man who wrote this document is telling 
the truth or lies—if so, why he lied ; trying 
to make it yield unexpected evidence. The 
third and supreme satisfaction is to put the 
evidence together, to produce not only an 
account of what happened, but a connected 
account, illuminating the motives and ideas of 
the actors, the influence of circumstances, the 
play of chance and the unforeseen. What the 
historian finds fascinating is to come as close 
as he can to the concrete and the individual, to 
try and get inside the skin of tis man or 
group of men, Napoleon, Cromwell, the 
Jacobins, or the Bolsheviks; to trace the 
causes, the connections and consequences of 
this particular revolution of 1848, or a parti- 
cular series of events like the famines and 
plagues of the Middle Ages, or the rise of 
the English cotton industry. 

This is not to identify history with historical 
research: that makes as little sense as to 
confuse literature with textual criticism. To 
borrow another quotation from Pirenne: 
*“* Historical criticism, or historical erudition, 
is not the whole of history. It does not exist 
for its own sake. ... Its sole purpose is the 
discovery of facts. . . Criticism provides 
materials for what is properly called history. . . . 
Important and indeed essential though it be, 
its role remains subordinate. Once the authen- 
ticity of texts has been established, the sources 
criticized, the chronology of events fixed, there 
still remains the task of making history. . . . 
Without hypothesis or synthesis, history 
remains a pastime for antiquarians ; just as 
without criticism and erudition it loses itself 
in the realm of fantasy.” 
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CLARENDON 


Still less am I putting forward an argument 
in favour of reducing history to chronology, a 
bare recital of facts. History is always an 
attempt to explain the sequence and connection 
of events, to explain why, after the events of 
1789, there followed the Revolutionary Wars, 
the execution of the King, the Jacobin dictator- 
ship, the Terror and the Thermidorian Re- 
action. Not why they Aad to follow—that is 
prediction in reverse, and the historian has no 
business with prediction—but why in fact they 
followed. 

Now, the moment the historian begins to 
explain, he is bound to make use of general 
propositions of all kinds—about human be- 
haviour, about the effect of economic factors 
and the influence of ideas and a hundred other 
things. It is impossible for the historian to 
banish such general propositions ; they are 
smuggled in by the back door, even when he 
refuses to admit it. He cannot begin to think 
or explain events without the help of the pre- 


conceptions, the assumptions, the generaliza-_ 


tion of experience which he brings with him— 


and is bound to bring with him—to his work. 
When Mathiez for example began to work on 
the history of the French Revolution, his mind 
was not a blank, it was full of views and pre- 
judices about revolutions and their causes, 
about the way people behave in times of revolu- 
tion, about how much importance to attach to 
economic, how much to intellectual factors. 
The historian gives a false account of his 
activity if he tries to deny the part that general 
ideas and assumptions play in his work. 
There is, however, a difference between the 
historian on the one hand and the meta- 
historian, seeking for patterns of historical 
evolution, or the sociologist, seeking for 
general laws governing human development, on 
the other. This difference lies in their purpose 
and in the use which they make of such generali- 
zations. What the metahistorian and the socio- 
logist are trying to do is to clear away the 
confusion of facts and reveal the pattern, or 
establish the law, which lies beneath. But this is 
not the historian’s purpose : what he wants 
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MACAULAY 


to know is what happened. For him general 
propositions are both necessary and illumina- 
ting, but they are not the essential purpose of 
his work. When Marx says “ The history of 
all hitherto existing society is the history of 
class struggles”, Marxism as a system stands 
or falls by the truth of such a generalization. 
Its only interest in history is to produce such 
general propositions. But when Professor 
Namier says, “‘ The relations of groups of men 
to plots of land form the basic content of 
political history ”, it does not matter whether 
this is only partially true. It does not invalidate 
his investigation and interpretation of English 
politics in the later eighteenth century, and it 
is this which represents his main purpose, the 
epigram is thrown off as an aside. For the 
historian such generalizations are hypotheses 
which he can use to open up a subject and 
suggest lines of approach, discarding, adapting, 
or continuing with them, as they prove fruitful. 
Few historians to-day, for instance, would fail 
to make use of the economic interpretation of 
history as one of the most valuable instruments 


of historical analysis—but only as one. As an 
experimental hypothesis, to be dropped or 
taken up as it fits, it is indispensable ; as a 
dogmatic belief it cramps the mind and forces 
the historian to distort the evidence. It is in 
this way, as hypotheses, as the expression of 
probabilities, of what to look out for, that the 
historian treats his general propositions ; not 
as the basis of something that can be built up 
into a general law. His purpose is not to form 
general propositions about revolutions or 
civilizations as such, but to give an account of 
the French or the Russian Revolution, to trace 
the rise and fall of the Hellenic or Chinese 
Civilizations. 

In such work it is obvious that the first rule 
of the historian must be to keep a critical eye 
on his own assumptions and pre-conceptions, 
lest these should lead him to miss the impor- 
tance of some piece of evidence, the existence 
of some connection. His whole training teaches 
him to break down rather than build up 
generalizations, to bring the general always to 
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the touchstone of particular, concrete instances. 
His experience of this discipline and its results 
makes him cautious and sceptical about the 
possibility of establishing uniformities and 
regularities of sufficient generality to bear the 
weight of the conclusions then built up on 
them. Probabilities, yes—rules of thumb, the 
sort of thing you can expect to happen—but 
not more than this. 

When I first came across the bold generali- 
zations of the metahistorian in Spengler’s 
Decline of the West, I was bowled over by them. 
But I have become more wary since, not least 
because I have encountered many other 
equally bold but frequently contradictory 
generalizations. The suspicion has grown that 
this is to treat history as a rag-bag in which 
every man will find what he wants to find, and 
what he expects to find. There is indeed no 
limit to the lessons of history, or to their 
contradictions. 
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In short, the historian does not believe that 
you can annex history to a metaphysical 
system or turn it into a science on that out- 
of-date nineteenth century model on which the 
original expectations of the social sciences were 
founded. Perhaps, as Marc Bloch suggests in 
his Métier de l’Historien, the temper and 
attitude of the twentieth century scientist is 
a good deal closer to that of the historian than 
the dogmatic assertions of those who have 
constituted themselves the prophets of science 
in the past. 

There is another objection to be met, 
however. Professor Butterfield, for instance, 
might well agree with a good deal of what has 
been said so far. ‘‘ Nothing ” (he wrote in 
Christianity and History), “can exceed the 
feeling of satisfaction that many people have 
when they meet some system which helps 
them through the jungle of historical happen- 
ings, and gives them an interpretation of the 
story seen as a whole. In such cases, however, 
our interpretation is a thing which we bring 
to history and superimpose upon it. We cannot 
say that we obtained it as technical historians 
by inescapable inferences, from the purely 
historical evidence. Therefore the Liberal, 
the Jesuit, the Fascist, the Communist, and 
all the rest may sail away with their militant 
versions of history, howling at one another 
across the interstellar spaces, all claiming that 
theirs is the absolute version... .”’ 

But Professor Butterfield seems to feel that, 
deprived of these broad sweeps and meta- 
physical perspectives, the historian’s work must 
be very limited in scope and interest. The 
historian emerges from Professor Butterfield’s 
pages as a poor creature, blinkered and earth- 
bound, labouring to produce the fragments 
which the metahistorian combines into the 
glittering pattern of his mosaic. 

I find it hard to believe, however, that if 
history cannot be made to bear the weight of 
the systems of moral absolutism after which so 
many people hanker, that it must therefore be 
regarded as a study which is either dull or 
meaningless. It is too easily assumed that the 
only approach to knowledge and under- 
standing of human life and behaviour is by the 
search for general factors, regularities and 
uniformities, which can be reduced to formulas 
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SPENGLER 


and general propositions. This is not a popular 
objection to raise. I can still remember the 
look of horror on the face of a young sociologist 
when I suggested there was more to be learned 
from Dostoievski’s novels or Shakespeare’s 
plays, with their series of individual portraits, 
than from the abstract and meagre generali- 
zations of his own study. In that preference 
for the concrete and the particular, that dis- 
trust of the abstract and general which is the 
characteristic of many historians, there may be 
something akin to the approach of the painter 
and the novelist—think of Proust, for instance, 
and his incomparable re-creation of the past. 

Probably it is a question of temperament, of 
the way your mind works. But behind the 
historian’s distrust of the metahistorians and 
the dogmatists there often lies an instinctive 
feeling that, alongside the approach to know- 





ledge of human nature and human behaviour 
represented by the attempt to frame general 
laws and trace broad general patterns of 
historical development, there is another 
approach, equally legitimate and to some 
people’s way of thinking more fruitful. That 
is, by studying and trying to penetrate in all 
its individuality and uniqueness the develop- 
ment of one society, or one civilization, the 
behaviour not of men and women in general, 
but of one particular group in a given period of 
time. And it is a fair question to ask—who 
sees the more—the airman who flies continually 
across several countries five thousand feet up, 
from where he can see the land for miles and 
miles, or the countryman who has lived in one 
place all his life but knows the valleys, the 
woods and lanes of his own countryside like 
the back of his hand ? 














British Towns and Cities II : 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: 


A LIFE STORY 


By A. L. LLOYD 


HE BRITISH ISLES have, I suppose, no city 
blacker or more passionate than New- 
castle. Poets, commercial travellers, local 
roughnecks, all speak highly of it. To the 
stranger seeing it from the heights of Gateshead, 
it looks a good setting for a modern French 
realistic film, with its fissured cliffs of sooty 
brickwork rising above the river, its locomotives 
racing along the iron bridges, high over the 
roofs, to blot out with their steam what is left 
of the sun. That is the newcomer’s impression. 
On closer acquaintance, the dark mystery goes, 
and you find that in fact, the city is quiet, 
domestic, rather houseproud, like a collier’s 
wife who has had a hard life and exults in it, 
who looks back with a wry smile on a past of 
siege, famine, cholera, black teil and industrial 
triumph, and of cold familiarity with the 
Labour Exchange and the pawnshop. 
The history of Newcastle is the history of 
coal. The Border, the river and the sea were 
all present at its birth, but coal was the parent. 


I2 


It seems likely that coal-winning was going on 
there even before Roman times, and that 
Hadrian’s Dutch and Asturian n.c.o.’s, as 
they herded the squads of building labourers 
along the river to the site of the Wall, saw wild- 
looking men scrabbling on the outcrops. In 
those days, Newcastle was merely a pontoon 
bridge across the Tyne, called Pons Aelius, 
after the Emperor’s family. Two or three years 
later, a fort was built, just where the Castle 
stands now, and Newcastle began her long 
career as a frontier station. Hadrian himself 
must have come that way, when he visited 
Britain in A.D. 122, and shook the northern 
garrison with his ascetic ways and his passion 
for physical training—particularly unpopular 
was his habit of ordering cavalry to swim the 
cold river in full equipment. It had been 
intended, apparently, to end the Wall at 
Newcastle, and to let the tidal river be a frontier 
defence from that point to the sea ; but on the 
Emperor’s instructions, the fortifications were 
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extended six miles farther, to what is now 
Wallsend. 

Pons Aelius was never a very important 
station along the northern frontier of Roman 
Britain. Indeed, little trace of it remains, 
beyond odd fragments of weapons ticketed in 
a museum, and a couple of shabby altars at the 
Black Gate, dedicated to the gods of the sea and 
the river. The impressive remains are farther 
upstream towards Corbiidge, once a big 
arsenal and supply base, with temples, big 
military workshops, and enormous vaulted 
granaries. A Syrian merchant died here, and 
his wife faded away perhaps out of sheer bore- 
dom in Shields : her tombstone is still to be 
seen there, not far from the quarter of the 
Arab seamen’s lodging houses. 

For much of the time, in their twenty-five 
years’ frontier service, the troops on Tyneside 
saw little more action than an occasional brush 
with bandits down from the northern fells 
beyond Bellingham. The officers gambled and 
hunted the red deer, and the officials’ wives 
shivered and nagged, no doubt, and longed for 
the gossip and comfort of Rome, and their 
children coughed and caught their death in the 
keen Tyneside wind, for the area is scattered 
with tiny tombstones. Then, towards the end 
of the third century, the Picts or Painted men, 
led by a military caste of Celts, came raiding 
down from Caledonia. In A.D. 367, they broke 
through, “liberated”” the Tyne, and were 
driven back. In 388, they broke through again, 
and this time the Romans left the Wall to fall 
in ruins. The Empire of the West was breaking 
up under the barbarian invasions. And early 
in the fifth century—some say in the very year 
in which Alaric’s Goths sacked Rome—the 
Jast Roman garrisons withdrew from Britain. 
The buildings at Pons Aelius were left deserted, 
the timbers rotted, lichen covered the carved 
altar stones. 

Now Newcastle gets lost in the long night. 
The Saxon invaders came over in families, 
clans, whole tribes, with their big swords and 
their ready strangling-ropes. They harried, 
plundered, settled. They chased the British 
peasant off his fields, and his wife out of the 
little dark earth-house. Northumbria became 
the foremost of the great Anglian kingdoms, 
stretching from the Firth of Forth to the South 











Riding, with the Tyne dividing it in half. In 
the circumstances, one might have expected 
the old Aelian bridge to have been a river- 
crossing of some importance ; but the records 
are blank, the traces smothered ; there is no 
evidence of a settlement on Newcastle’s site in 
Saxon times, nor during the bloodshot years of 
the Norse invasions. 

The first sign of re-settlement was the 
“new castle”, a mound-and-bailey affair, 
built in 1080 by Robert Curthose, the 
Conqueror’s eldest son, to defend the Tyne 
crossing against the Scots. That same year, the 
Northumbrians rose, as they had risen many 
times before, against the heavy-handed Norman 
masters. An angry Gateshead mob murdered 
Walcher of Lorraine, the great reforming 
Bishop of Durham, and the consequent punitive 
zeal of William’s half-brother Odo left the 
North-East—the land of Bede and Aidan—a 
poverty-stricken and unlettered waste. It 
took the region five hundred years to recover 
from the ferocity of Norman vengeance. 

Newcastle grew rapidly about Curthose’s 
wooden fortress. From a village of a few 
hundred peasants, it became a lively garrison 
town. By the middle of the twelfth century 
the Plantagenets—‘‘ descendants of the devil ”’, 
they claimed to be, meaning perhaps that they 
had witch-cult leaders in the family—had made 
Newcastle a royal residence. The wooden 
tower came down, and a massive stone fortress 
went up in its place, that took five years, be- 
tween 1172 and 1177, to complete. Under the 
shadow of the great stone keep, which still 
stands, the town spread its busy market, where 
army quartermasters eyed the peasant girls 
from Elsworth and Byker, and officers’ wives 
gave a wide berth to the smut-faced colliers 
whose pot-holes were already a danger to 
travellers on the Town Moor close to the 
unlighted Great North Road. 

Early in the fourteenth century, the first 
town walls were completed, which Leland the 
antiquary described as surpassing in strength 
and magnificence “ all the Waulles of the Cities 
of England and most of the Townes of Europ2”’. 
And now the faces of Scottish heroes and 
Border rebels begin to peer at us through the 
semi-legendary mists. From Tower Hill, part 
of Wallace’s castrated and disembowelled 
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Eighteenth-century houses in Sandhill. 
On the left the Norman castle. 
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body was sent up to Newcastle, to be hung out 
on the keep like a banner. Within sight of the 
town walls, Douglas derisively waved the 
pennant he had captured from the Percys and 
taunted Hotspur into chasing him to Otterburn 
—to the later delight of Philip Sidney, who, it 
will be remembered, could never hear the 
ballard of Percy and Douglas without finding 
his heart moved more than with a trumpet. 

Kings bickered, armies marched and counter- 
marched, horrid heroisms mounted up. North 
of Newcastle lay the robber valleys, where the 
squat castles of the aristocratic gangster families, 
the Charltons, Robsons, Milburns, lay huddled 
out of sight, so that private armies might be 
mustered in secret, at dead of night, for some 
galloping raid on the cattle plains, seaward to 
east or west. These kidnappers, blackmailers, 
thieves, proud and loutish men, made and sang 
ballads that are perhaps the highest achieve- 
ment of popular poetry in the English tongue ; 
and on that account the moss-troopers of the 
Tyne valley have acquired a literary prominence 
that history hardly justifies. 

More important to the growth of the North- 
east than any robber knight were the lowly 
colliers who sat on the edge of the conical pits 
for a breathing-space, wiped the black sweat 
off their faces, as they smelt the sea-wind blow- 
ing up the Tyne from Shields, and watched 
their wives and children carrying off the coal 
“to bank” for sale. It is odd that the back- 
ward, barbarous life of the Border should have 
persisted right up to the seventeenth century, 
so close to the most forward-looking of indus- 
trial areas, the coal country of the Lower Tyne. 

Tyneside coal was good coal, easy to work, 
lying beside a navigable river. Already in the 
fifteenth century it was becoming more 
important than wool as a local product. The 
church owned most of the mines, and the 
bishop of Durham and the prior of Tynemouth 
were the most powerful coalmasters in the 
country. The querulous backbiting scuffle 
between these ecclesiastics and the merchants 
of Newcastle for control of the coal export 
trade is one of the livelier chapters in the history 
of early capitalism. It was not settled until the 
Reformation, when the pits were taken out of 
Church hands, and leased by the Crown, on 
easy terms, to merchant adventurers. The 








change of ownership meant a change of policy. 
No longer inhibited by high rents, short leases, 
restrictive conditions, the adventurers began to 
push for production. Within two generations, 
between 1565 and 1625, coal exports from the 
Tyne jumped from 35,000 tons a year to 
400,000, and enthusiastic merchants were 
speaking of Tyneside as “ the black Indies”’. 
In some parts of the coal-field, the higher seams 
were already giving out, and shafts were being 
sunk to a depth of 36 fathoms and more. 
The work of “ pykemen ”’, “ schaftsmen ” and 
** wyndours ” was already differentiated. Coal 
was becoming big business. 

Not all the coal-owners did well. William 
Grey, in his Chorographia of 1649, reports 
“one coal merchant employeth five hundred 
or a thousand in his works of coal, yet, for all 
his labour, care and cost, can scarce live by his 
trade”. Yet the money was there. Henry 
Anderson and William Selby, two merchants 
of Newcastle, made enormous fortunes, none 
too scrupulously, out of the Grand Lease of 
the Bishop of Durham’s old pits at Gateshead 
and Whickham, which were producing 100,000 
tons a year by the end of the seventeenth 
century, and had become the richest collieries of 
their size in the world. 

The rapid expansion and economic disloca- 
tion of Elizabethan Tyneside meant that many 
working people went footloose and hungry. 
A remunerative business was the making of 
leather badges for poor folk entitled to beg in 
the town streets. Newcastle had three times as 
many beggars as the important towns of 
Shrewsbury and Norwich. Many of the huskier 
vagabonds were directed into the pits by local 
authority ; and, by Charles the First’s time, the 
wild men from the ballad country of North 
Tyne and Redesdale—their thieving at last 
suppressed by the riders and sleuth-hounds of 
the Wardens of the Western March—were 
flocking to work in the mines, rather as, in our 
own time, the feuding gunmen of America’s 
southern uplands were drawn into the coal- 
fields of Kentucky. 

Work in the mines shaped the figure of the 
collier, bow-legged, semi-barbarous, inde- 
pendent and rowdy. Exploitation of the mines 
shaped the figure of the coal-owner, a new 
kind of feudal lord, grammar-school-educated, 
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Along the banks of the Tyne spread 

the industrial life of nineteenth-century Nezcastle. 
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The Suspension Bridge, seen from Gateshead. 


business-trained, proud as the old Percys, 
hardheaded as any twentieth century com- 
mercial magnate. From 1600 onwards, the 
Lords of Coal were the mayors, the magistrates, 
the M.P.’s of Newcastle. They built the coal- 
boats ; they chaired the commissions for the 
conservancy of the river ; they acted as bankers 
for the whole area between Tweed and Tees. 
They had the power: they controlled the 
sources of daily living along Tyneside. And 
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when the time came to make decisions, it was 
their ledgers they examined, rather than their 
consciences. So it was that in the Civil War, 
Newcastle took the Kiny’s side, largely because 
of the coalmasters’ business war against the 
merchants of London and the shippers of East 
Anglia. By contract with the King, Tyne 
colliery owners were free to form themselves 
into what amounted to a cartel, with power to 
restrict output and raise prices as they thought 





fit. The Puritans of Ipswich and the City 
answered with a boycott so damaging to the 
royal revenue from coal, that Charles had 
reluctantly to dissolve the “ cartel” in 1638. 
And when, two years later, in the second 
Bishops’ War, Leslie crossed the border into 
Northumberland at the head of 20,000 
Covenanters, the Puritan London merchants 
encouraged the Scots to occupy Newcastle, at 
least for a time. So, in the Civil War, 





Denton Pit ; in the background the city’s suburbs. 
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Newcastle’s coal barons supported the King, 
not so much because they loved him as 
because they hated his enemies—the Puritans, 
the Scots, and the City. 

Newcastle. was blockaded, besieged, held 
out for three grim months, and finally fell to 
assault on 20th October, 1644. When Charles 
became the prisoner of the Scots at Newark, 
they brought him north to Newcastle where 
he was lodged in Anderson Place. On his way, 
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under escort, to play his daily round of “ goff”, 
the royal prisoner had plenty of time to observe 
and comment on the state of the town—the 
ruined suburbs outside Newgate and Pilgrim 
Street Gate, the idle flooded collieries, the 
deserted river, where in a normal year 3,000 
vessels had tied up to the quays and under the 
coal-staithes. 

Travellers’ views of Newcastle varied. Sir 
William Brereton, in 1635, found it “‘ beyond 
all compare the fairest and richest town in 
England, inferior for wealth and building to no 
city save London and Bristow”. In Newcastle, 
he saw the fairest quay in the land, the fairest- 
built inn, the highest and steepest hills, the 
daintiest flagged channels to give carthorses 
footing, also in the dainty market place, every 
Tuesday and Saturday, “ a mighty market, and 
much provision comes out of Northumberland ; 
infinite store of poultry’. A Norwich 
lieutenant, visiting the town about the same 
time, says stiffly, ““ We found the people and 
the streets much alike, neither sweet nor 
clean.”” The Close and Sandhill, even Quayside, 
were elegant enough then, where the coal 
barons and the ship-owners lived in their tall 
narrow half-timbered houses. But soon the 
“gentlemen of figure” were to move back 
away from the riverside; and during the 
eighteenth century, the handsome buildings 
were already turning into tenements to house 
colliers, keelboatmen, ship’s chandlers and 
sailors’ sweethearts. 


The deeper the pit-shafts were sunk, the 
longer the miner spent underground, and the 
less contact he had with the rest of the com- 
munity ; and the less his employer saw, or 
cared about, the conditions the miner worked 
and lived in. Colliers then were bound to the 
service of the mine under a yearly bond, and 
the system—it was not abolished until 1872— 
had its evils. The barrier between master and 
man was early complete in the coal industry. 
During the eighteenth century, the main streets 
and gloomy “ chares” of Newcastle were 
thronged again and again with thousands of 
colliers and keelboatmen, shaking their sticks 
and howling for more bread and a better con- 
dition of life. It happened in 1709, 1710, 1740, 
1750. In 1761, the big demonstration, 5,000 
strong, against the militia ballot, was attended 





by Hogarthian scenes of violence, hilarity and 
desperation. In 1765, 4,000 pitmen, in the 
north-eastern field, struck solidly for higher 
wages, and the right to change their master 
when the bond expired. 

They were rough and rowdy men ; but they 
had reverence too. In 1742, when John Wesley 
first raised the rooth Psalm one Sunday morn- 
ing in the wretched streets of Sandgate, he 
drew a crowd of fifteen hundred. And when 
he came back in the afternoon, the hill was 
crowded from top to bottom with poor people, 
“* ready”’, he says, “‘ to tread me under-foot out 
of pure love and kindness’’. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, 75,000 
people were making their living from coal, on 
the Tyne and Wear. The country’s production 
was ten million tons, a four-fold increase within 
the century. During the nineteenth century, 
the increase was to be twenty-fold. The years 
were dark at the turn of the century. Food was 
scarce ; war was on all minds ; Jacobinism was 
exciting the same hysterical dread as Com- 
munism now. Government spies prowled 
among the soup-kitchen queues in Newcastle. 
The troops threw cordons round the Tyne 
suburbs, while the press-gang rounded up 
sailors, mechanics, labourers, as many as 250 
in a single batch. The poor rate stood at 6s. 
in the £ in the parish of All Saints, Newcastle, 
because of the number of wives and children 
of impressed men who came for parish relief. 

But, in his little shop under the shadow of 
St. Nicholas’s Cathedral, Thomas Bewick was 
at work, engraving his delicate sharpeyed 
bumpkin masterpieces, bringing down to 
postage-stamp size the beauty of trees and 
rocks, beasts and birds, and particularly the 
beauty of the Tyneside winter, of a soft shadow- 
less snow world under a shadowless sky, where 
boys chase a terrified cur down the valley, and 
a man comes out of the stiff trees with a rabbit 
dangling, its blood dripping a dotted trace 
along the blank riverside. Bewick was only 
just in time. His Tyneside was soon to change 
dramatically. In 1781, the Main Seam at 
Wallsend had been won at a hundred fathoms. 
One deep colliery followed another—Hebburn 
(129 fathoms) in 1794, Percy Main (120 
fathoms) in 1802, Jarrow (128 fathoms) in 1803, 
South Shields (140 fathoms), in 1810. And in 
















































THOMAS BEWICK, 1753-1828, 
and two of his engravings 
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1814, the former cow-herd, pump-engine boy 
and night-scholar George Stephenson saw his 
new-fangled steam-engine trundling out of 
Killingworth colliery with its first load. The 
transformation of Newcastle, the Tyne, the 
people and the face of England, was beginning. 

By the end of the Napoleonic Wars, the 
Lower Tyne had on the heavy black working 
clothes it wears to-day.  Industrialization 
spread along its banks like the smoke of a great 
fire. From Blaydon to Shields the keelmen 
poled or sailed past the long lines, not only of 
collieries, but of factories, foundries, forges, 
glass-works, chemical-works, breweries and 
shipyards. This was the Industrial Revolution ; 
and it was Newcastle’s pride to be out in front 
of the march with the banners. In many parts 
of the country, industrialization tore the old 
fabric of life to shreds, and left the working 
people bewildered, brutalized and downcast. 
But to the colliers and keelmen of Newcastle, 
there was nothing alien about the process. 
They were at home in the smoke. More power 
to the blackness, they said. The songs of the 
time echoed their elation : 
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When aw came to Walker wark, 

Aw had ne coat nor ne pit sark. 

But noo aw’ve getten twe or three— 

Welker Pit’s dyun well for me. 
Byker Hill an’ Walker shore, 
Collier lads for evermore! 


The lanterns of a colliery working at night 
would evoke a dancing fervour : 


Breet star o’ Heaton, 

You’re aye wour darlin’ sweet ’un, 
May heaven’s blessin’s leet on 

The canny coaly Tyne! 

Doubtless in Newcastle, too, as in any other 
industrial place, children wailed in the long 
factories and women sobbed in the night time 
slums. But by all accounts, Newcastle was the 
most spirited, most gross, most loved and most 
saving of all the smoky towns. Here was no 
boredom or futility. The air was rich with 
meaning. The black houses, the black 





cathedral with its flying spire, the gusty Town 
Moor, the coal-staithes by the dark river, were 
places where the human scene was enacted with 


remarkably ample gesture, and where all kinds f 


of local songs were raised—drunken, devout, 
defiant songs. 
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Blind Willie Purvis hobbled from pub to 
pub with his fiddle under his arm. Captain 
Starkey the underworld dwarf bickered shrilly 
with the huge barge-rower they called Cuckoo 
Jack. Drunken Bella Roy staggered through 
the chares with a crowd of urchins at her tail, 
crying, ““ Whe pawned the sheet ?”’ Every day 
brought some new song, some vivid and guffaw- 
ing commentary on the manners and events of 
the times, from the rough vernacular poets, 
Thompson, Shield, Selkirk, Henry Robson, 
Robert Gilchrist and the rest, who flourished 
as common and prickly as brambles along the 
banks of the Tyne. 

Out towards the Town Moor lumbered a 
cart with a coffin, and sitting on the coffin was 
“a most disgusting and abandoned female ”. 
20,000 people watched her hang ; and, when 
it was all over, Dr. Fife, the surgeon and 
Radical reformer, delivered anatomical lectures 
on her body for several days. That was in 1829. 
On Blyth links, before a bellowing crowd of 
colliers, William Gleghorn and Michael Reilly 
fought bare-knuckled for two-and-a-half hours. 
Reilly died next morning. That was in 1846. 
Meanwhile, in Sandgate, the goaty Irish— 
brought in as blacklegs to break the power of 
the new miners’ union—were fighting the 
Saxon heathens with broomsticks and chamber- 
pots, amid cries of “ Down with the English 
thieves |”, and “ Bloody end to the Pope!” 

But these were not the illustrious names nor 
the reverberating events. Richard Grainger, 
the speculative builder, had already carried 
through his plan to convert the pretty little 
town into something of grandeur. He had the 
support of an intelligent and sympathetic town 
clerk, John Clayton, and the help of John 
Dobson, an architect of remarkable refinement 
and aptitude. Between 1824, when Grainger 
built the greater part of Eldon Square, and 
1839, when the great Grey Street, Grainger 
Street, Clayton Street scheme was finished, 
Newcastle was transformed from a market 
town into an industrial metropolis whose 
elegant business centre could wear its soot 
with an air. To Gladstone, Grey Street was 
“our best modern street’, perhaps because, 
though the pattern was classical and linked 
with the Georgian grandeurs of the previous 
century, there was something adventurous 








about the building of it, a sense of keen enter- 
prise that matched the revolutionary cast-iron 
structure of the High Level Bridge that George 
Stephenson’s son Robert flung across the Tyne 
in 1849, to join London with Edinburgh by 
rail. Incidentally, one still hears in Newcastle 
the old boast : railways didn’t make Tyneside— 
Tyneside made them ! 

In 1800, the population of Newcastle was 
28,000. In 1850, it was 87,000. In 1900, it was 
215,000 and sill rising fast. The great 
expansion came in the sixty years after 1855. 
Part of it came through shipbuilding. The 
Tyne had not been suited for large vessels. 
The channel was full of shoals ; swift currents 
whirled round the high obstructions on its 
banks ; the harbour bar had but six feet of 
water at low tide ; and seamen had cause to 
fear the Black Midden rocks at the entrance, by 
Shields. But when Parliament passed the River 
Tyne Improvement Act in 1850, the way was 
cleared for the swiftest expansion in the history 
of the North-east. In 1852, Sir Charles Mark 
Palmer built the first sea-going iron screw 
collier, the John Bowes. In 1854, with the 
Crimean War bringing a demand for armour- 
plated warships, Palmer built—within three 
months—the first ironclad ship of war, the 
Terror. By the ’80’s, the Jarrow and Walker 
yards were world-famous, and already besides 
Palmer’s, the names of R. & W. Hawthorn, 
C. S. Swan & Hunter, Wigham Richardson and 
Andrew Leslie, were set out in big cramped 
letters on the forest of cranes raised along the 
river. 

The Crimean War gave the real start to 
Armstrong’s, as it did to Palmer’s. In the 
1850’s, William Armstrong, formerly a solicitor 
in Newcastle, revolutionized gun-making, and 
began to take orders for artillery all over the 
world. His firm acquired shipyards along the 
Tyne, where, incidentally, they built the bulk 
of the Japanese Navy that wiped out the 
Russian fleet at Tsushima. They opened a 
steel works that became one of the most power- 
ful in the kingdom. In 1897, Armstrong’s 
amalgamated with the armaments firm of Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, and in 1928, with that of 
Messrs. Vickers. Vickers-Armstrong is pro- 
bably the most powerful name in Newcastle, 
and any fluctuation in the firm’s fortunes is felt 





Shipbuilding in the Naval Yard. 


immediately in the ugly brick rows that straggle 
from Scotswood to High Walker and beyond, 
as the Geordies know very well, who remember 
the desperate empty days of the early 1930’s, 
when rusting cranes lifted their unmoving 
chains in the air, and factory windows fell 
out, and grass grew over the cobbled walks 
to the shipyards, and the hunger-marchers 
gathering with their banners on the river banks 
saw something they’d never seen before—the 
Tyne at Newcastle running unbefouled. 
What is the future of a city built on coal and 
steam, in an age when electricity, chemicals, 
atomic energy, are setting the pattern of power ? 
Newcastle is a Victorian metropolis, suited to 
cast-iron, not to chromium. Coal, ship- 
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building, engineering, are vital and prosperous 
enough just now. But Tynesiders are wonder- 
ing : will it last ? Newcastle is not a city where 
men are merely buyers and sellers, disfigured 
by ambition or soured by the failure to make 
ends meet. There, and along the river, is still 
a sentiment for pioneer enterprise, a feeling 
that there’s something still to be done, some- 
thing still to be conquered and overcome. But 
under the city’s great economic activity, there 
is a tension, a wariness, an anxious enquiry 
about the future. The blackness, weight and 
terror of unemployment struck deep into life 
there. Sometimes, on lowering days, the 
memory of it seems to hang in the air till it 
becomes a part of the murky Tyneside climate. 
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By A. J. P. TAYLOR 


called the Crimean War “ a crime ” ; most 

historians have presented it as a bewilder- 
ing series of diplomatic and military blunders. 
With the experience of the last five years to 
enlighten us, we should do better : we know 
that the diplomatic tangles since 1945, which 
may seem bewildering to the future historian, 
conceal the reality of “the cold war”. The 
Crimean War was the cold war in an earlier 
phase. Two world-systems, mutually un- 
comprehending, lurched against each other, 
each convinced of its defensive good-faith. 
The struggle between them was fought in a 
ragged way at the edges. Both sides shrank 
from the head-on collision which would have 
produced a war to remake the world—Russia 
from lack of strength, the Western Powers 
from lack of conviction. Though the Crimean 
War seemed indecisive, great decisions followed 
from it. Without the Crimean War neither 
Germany nor Italy could have been united ; 


Je BRIGHT, with ponderous Victorian wit, 


without the Crimean War Europe would never 
have known “ the liberal era”, that halcyon 
age which ended in 1914 and which, for 
centuries to come men will regard as “‘ normal 
times ”, just as the barbarians looked back to 
the peace and security of Augustan Rome. 
The Crimean War is often treated in 
England as a war over the Eastern Question, a 
war to secure the route to India, and thus 
a rehearsal for Disraeli’s “‘ peace with honour ” 
campaign in 1878. This is to err both in time 
and place. The war had little or nothing to do 
with the security of India. The Suez Canal 
was not built ; the overland route catered for a 
few travellers in a hurry; for that matter 
Russia’s land-route to India was still in the 
future. The Crimean War was fought for 
essentially European considerations—against 
Russia rather than in favour of Turkey. It was 
fought for the sake of the Balance of Power and 
for “‘ the liberties of Europe ” ; more positively, 
it aimed to substitute diplomacy by agreement, 

















the Concert of Europe, for the settlement of 
affairs at the dictation of a single Great Power. 
Disraeli was a consistent disciple of Metternich 
when he criticized the Crimean War and yet 
opposed Russia in 1878: the Crimean War 
had general altruistic motives, the crisis of 1878 
was caused solely by the defence of Imperial 
interests. In other words, 1878 was a Tory 
affair ; the Crimean War, with all its muddle, 
sprang from Whig principles, the last fling of a 
dying party. 

British policy in the Near East had not been 
consistently anti-Russian before the Crimean 
War, though it became so afterwards. Canning, 
for instance, co-operated with Russia through- 
out the Greek war of independence ; and 
though Palmerston thought of working with 
France against Russia in the Near East in 1833, 
he ended up by working with Russia against 
France in 1839 and 1840. Throughout the 
eighteen-forties, and indeed until the beginning 
of 1853, British suspicions were turned against 
France both at Constantinople and in Egypt ; 
and Great Britain and Russia often made 
common cause in resisting French encroach- 
ment. Nor can there be an easy dividing line 
in their attitude to the Ottoman Empire, as 
though Russia wanted to break it up and Great 
Britain wished to preserve it. Both Powers 
found it a convenience ; and both Powers 
doubted its capacity to survive. Their differ- 
ence was in timing, not in judgment of the 
situation. 

The British attitude to Russia was very 
different when it came to Europe ; hence the 
Crimean War makes sense only with a European 
background. Ever since 1815 British states- 
men had been obsessed with the thought that, 
if France ceased to dominate Europe, Russia 
would take her place ; as Napoleon had said, 
in fifty years all Europe would be either 
Republican or Cossack. Hence Castlereagh’s 
rather absurd alliance with France and Austria 
in January, 1815 ; hence Canning’s calling in 
of a New World to redress the balance of the 
Old (though the New World did not respond 
to his invitation) ; hence Palmerston’s welcome 
to the July monarchy in France and his Quad- 
ruple Alliance with Spain and Portugal as well 
in 1834. This was one side of British policy : 
to maintain France as a Great Power and yet to 
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keep her harmless—just strong enough to 
check Russia’s domination without reviving the 
same taste in herself. The other element in 
British policy was to develop the independence 
of Central Europe, so that it could hold its own 
against both Cossacks and Republicans without 
constant alarms or war. This was what was 
meant by the favourite description of Prussia 
and Austria as Great Britain’s “ natural 
allies’ : they were serving the purposes of 
British policy without any effort on the British 
side. Thus, curiously enough, Metternich 
and Palmerston, who were supposed to hate 
each other so much, were pursuing exactly 
the same aims and served each other’s needs. 
So long as the “ Metternich system ” worked, 
Central Europe was independent of both 
France and Russia ; and the Balance of Power 
in Europe freed Great Britain from European 
commitments. 

The revolutions of 1848 ended this finely- 
drawn policy. The fall of Metternich was a 
disaster to the British position ; and it was 
little consolation to make out that he had fallen 
because of his refusal to take British advice. 
The revolutions of 1848 seemed to make 
France more powerful than before ; to weaken 
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Prussia ; and to threaten Austria with elimina- 
tion from the ranks of the Great Powers. 
Europe would become either Republican or 
Cossack. Though this bitter saying was not at 
once fulfilled, it seemed at most postponed. 
On the one side, France emerged from the 
revolutionary year under the rule of a new 
Bonaparte, inescapably committed to the over- 
throw of the treaties of 1815 and almost as 
much to the restoration of French domination 
in Europe. On the other, the revolutions in 
Central Europe—in Germany, in Italy and in 
Hungary—were defeated only with Russian 
backing ; so far as Hungary went, only with 
Russian military aid. By 1850, Francis Joseph 
of Austria and Frederick William IV of Prussia 
seemed to be Russian dependents, subservient 
not only from ideological similarity, but from 
their inability to hold their monarchical power 
except with Russian support. The Holy 
Alliance was the Cominform of Kings. 

The defeat of the revolutions of 1848 with 
Russian aid had a profound effect on British 
public opinion. Before 1848 fear of Russia 
had been a diplomat’s calculation ; there had 
been no “ Russian bogey ”. After 1848 British 
liberals picked up the habit of continental 
radicals and began to regard Russia as the 
tyrant of Europe. War against Russia was 
regarded as the preliminary to any radical 
success elsewhere. The old diplomatic appre- 
hension of Russia now seemed tepid and 
half-hearted. In radical circles, for instance, 
it was common doctrine that Palmerston was 
in Russian pay ; the proof was found in his 
reluctance to launch the great European “ war 
of liberation”. This theory can be found 
worked out in the essays which Karl Marx 
wrote on The Eastern Question ; he learnt it 
from the pro-Turk lunatic, Urquhart. Except 
among radicals and exiles, fear of France still 
predominated in England until the spring of 
1853. Indeed, belief that the British were more 
apprehensive about Belgium than about Turkey 
was one of the factors which led Tsar Nicholas 
to act so carelessly and so provocatively in 
May, 1853, when the war-crisis first began 
to stir. 

There was, of course, another and more 
obvious cause of Russian confidence. A 
coalition ministry had been formed in England 
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at the end of 1852 under Lord Aberdeen ; and 
Aberdeen, though a free trader, was an cld- 
fashioned Tory. He had no sympathy with 
radical hostility to Russia; great confidence 
in the Tsar’s good faith ; and great distrust of 
Napoleon III. If Aberdeen had had his way 
there would have been no Crimean War. 
Russia would have strengthened her position 
in Turkey, consolidated her reactionary hold 
over Europe ; and Great Britain would have 
consoled herself by taking Egypt. This would 
have been a reasonable, though not an idealistic, 
solution ; hence the later regrets of Lord 
Salisbury, a reasonable man without ideals, 
that it was not adopted. It could only have 
been adopted by a purely Tory cabinet ; and 
from such a cabinet Aberdeen was barred by 
his free-trade doctrines. Instead, he was 
saddled with Whig colleagues, Palmerston and 
Russell, who were both in their way friendly to 
France and who both, without yet distrusting 
the Tsar, wished to draw a sharp line against 
any new Russian advance. Russell had been 
Prime Minister ; Palmerston was going to be. 
They were both pretty clear that a firm line 
against Russia would be a winning card in the 
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game for public favour which they were playing 
against each other. Here too, if Palmerston 
and Russell had had their way, there would 
have been no war. The Tsar would have 
stepped aside from the Eastern Question before 
his prestige was involved and waited for a 
more favourable opportunity. Perhaps even, 
as we go on dreaming nowadays, Russian 
despotism would have saved everyone the 
trouble of a war by crumbling from within. 
It was this mixture of conciliation always too 
grudging and firmness always too late which, 
on the British side, produced the Crimean War. 

There was, however, another principal in 
the war, one often forgotten in British and even 
in Russian accounts. Neither the Tsar nor the 
British Government wanted war ; Napoleon III 
did. Not necessarily the Crimean War as it 
worked itself out, but a war which would 
disrupt the existing structure of Europe. 
Thus Great Britain became involved in war in 
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order to preserve the Balance of Power and 
to defend the liberties of Europe ; Napoleon III 
pushed into war in order to overthrow the 
Balance of Power and to clear the way for 
French domination. After all, it is a simple 
calculation that if the allies of a Great War fall 
out the defeated party will come into his own. 
In 1853 the calculation was made in Paris ; 
now it is made in every German village. The 
Crimean War was not a good war from 
Napoleon III’s point of view: a war in 
Poland, in Italy or on the Rhine, would have 
been much better. But it was better than no 
war at all. On the other hand, Napoleon III 
had learnt from his uncle’s failure—had learnt, 
that is, in the scrappy, illogical way, in which 
men use the past to prop up their own pre- 
judices. Napoleon III supposed, though 
wrongly, that his uncle’s great mistake had 
been to quarrel with England; his key to 
success was therefore to be the British alliance, 
and the Crimean War was welcome to him in 
that it gave him this alliance. In the long run, 
however, Napoleon III did no better with 
the British alliance than his uncle had done 
without it—unless it is better to die in 
Chislehurst than at St. Helena. 


By the summer of 1853 France, Russia and 
Great Britain were all tugging themselves into 
war in their different ways. The Tsar, 
though with no deep-laid plans for encroaching 
on Turkey, had grown too confident ; regard- 
ing Prussia and Austria as his satellites, 
he supposed that he could display his prestige 
at Constantinople without risk. When this 
proved mistaken, he—like the Russians gener- 
ally when they are challenged—felt genuinely 
threatened with aggression ; and in Russian 
eyes the Crimean War was a defensive war. 
The British Government, though also without 
deep-laid plans, would not allow the Tsar’s 
claims and, in their anxiety to win the alliance 
of France, often acted more firmly than 
Napoleon III expected or desired. Napoleon, 
on his side, wanted to shake Russia’s prestige 
and to build up his own ; but most of all, he 
wanted to keep in step with the British, who, 
with the same motive, constantly quickened the 
pace, until the two fleets tumbled into the Black 
Sea more to prove mutual good faith and 
enthusiasm as allies than to oppose Russia. 





























As a matter of fact, when the British ana French 
fleets entered the Black Sea at the end of 1853, 
the Crimean War, not yet started, had already 
been won so far as the original causes of war, 
or excuses for it, were concerned. That is, the 
Tsar was quite prepared to drop his immediate 
claims on Turkey, once it became clear that 
England and France intended to resist them. 
This did not satisfy the western allies. With 
their public opinion roused and their resources 
mobilized, what they wanted was a decision, 
not merely the withdrawal of the present 
Russian demands. The problem of the 
Crimean War, never solved, lay here. The 
Russians had dropped their demands because 
the British and French fleets had entered 
the Black Sea. How could the renewal of 
these demands be prevented when the British 
and French fleets went away again ? 


The problem had two sides, military and 
diplomatic. The military problem was, how 
to get at the Russians, in order to inflict on 
them the defeat which would make them accept 
the terms needed for Europe’s security ? The 
diplomatic problem was, what were the terms 
which should be imposed on the Russians 
when they were defeated. The two problems 
were mixed up throughout the war. Some- 
times the allies tried to devise terms which 
would make a defeat of the Russians un- 
necessary ; sometimes they dreamt of a defeat 
so decisive as to spare them the trouble of 
devising terms. At bottom the problem was 
insoluble. The Western Powers could not 
alone inflict on Russia a decisive and lasting 
defeat ; nor, even were she defeated, could 
they devise terms. which would ensure against 
a renewal of her expansion. It would have 
been a different matter if Austria and Prussia, 
the states of Central Europe, could have been 
drawn into the war. Hence the real decision 
of the Crimean War came from the two 
Germanic powers when they decided to stay 
out of it. Austria and Prussia were “ the third 
force”. Their persistence in this line of 
policy both caused the Crimean War and led to 
its being indecisive. Until the beginning of 
1854 the Tsar had regarded them as reliable 
satellite states, dependent on his support. As 
soon, however, as he depended on their support, 
they ceased to be satellites. He could no 
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longer keep France out of the Near East by a 
threat from Prussia on the Rhine and from 
Austria in Italy. 

The Western Powers imagined that “ the 
third force ” had come over to their side and 
that a full-scale defeat of Russia was in sight. 
Certainly a coalition of all the Great Powers of 
Europe against Russia would have excluded 
her from Europe, might even have destroyed 
her as a Great Power. Poland would have 
been restored, Turkey secured; Louis 
Napoleon would have become master of 
Europe. This was an outcome more un- 
welcome to Prussia and Austria even than 
Russian domination of Turkey. Whereas the 
Western Powers wanted a decision, the Central 
Powers wanted no decision; and they got 
their way. Prussia had the great advantage 
that she was indifferent to the affairs of 
the Near East, though concerned with the 
general European balance. Hence her neutrality 
was genuinely impartial. Her only aim, which 
seemed craven enough, was to ensure that no 
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fighting took place on Prussian soil. This no 
doubt benefited Russia and won her gratitude ; 
but since Prussia did not promise anything to 
the Western Powers, she did not disappoint 
them either. When the war ended, Prussia 
was not at first invited to the Peace Congress 
at Paris. This seemed a humiliation ; later 
events showed the enormous gains to be won 
from keeping out of other people’s quarrels. 
Any contemporary statesman who wishes to 
reap the advantages of the third course should 
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study the policy of Prussia during the Crimean 
War. 

Austrian policy is equally instructive : it 
shows the disadvantages of a neutrality which 
offends both sides. Whereas Prussia was 
neutral from indifference, Austria was neutral 
from being too deeply committed. She had 
her own grounds for opposing Russia. Russia’s 
control of the mouth of the Danube, where her 
troops had established themselves in 1853, cut 
one of Austria’s main economic arteries with 
the outer world. Thus the practical aim of 
Austrian policy was to get Russia out of 
Rumania and to get herself in. But there were 
complicating factors. If Austria entered the 
war on the side of the Western Powers, she 
would bear the brunt of the fighting ; worse, 
an allied victory, expelling Russia from 
Europe, would make Napoleon III supreme 
and thus clear the way for the national principle. 
Austria would win Rumania at too high a price 
if she lost her Italian lands, the symbol of 
her Imperial greatness. Yet, apart from 
her anxiety about Rumania, Austria dared 
not favour Russia nor even keep a resoiute 
neutrality, for fear that Napoleon III would 
explode Italy against her. As a result Austria 
followed the worst of all policies. She offended 
the Tsar by refusing to promise a secure 
neutrality ; she offended the Western Powers 
by refusing to go to war. She pressed her 
alliance on England and France in order to 
conciliate them ; she failed to operate it and 
left them more estranged than before. 
Neutrality, like virtue, has its merits if main- 
tained inviolate ; it can also be sold for a high 
price. The one impossible thing is to be up 
for auction and to remain virtuous at the 
same time. 


The first stage of the Crimean War was the 
stage when the Western Powers imagined that 
“ the third force ” could be drawn into the war 
and a real decision thus produced. This stage 
lasted until the summer of 1854, by which time 
Prussian neutrality was certain and Austrian 
belligerence uncertain. The Crimean War, in 
the strict sense of the term, followed—the wer 
with all its blunders and muddles which 
perplexed contemporaries and baffled posterity. 
Yet the confusion had a simple cause—how 
could the allies get at Russia when the great 




















neutral buffer of Central Europe was interposed 
between them? The allies had hoped that the 
Russians would obligingly remain in Rumania 
in order that they might be defeated there ; 
instead the Russians withdrew from Rumania 
in July, 1854. In their perplexity the allies 
decided on Sebastopol, the Russian naval base 
in the Crimea, which was supposed to be 
vulnerable to an amphibious operation. As a 
matter of fact, it took nearly a year’s fighting 
and the mobilization of armies on a continental 
scale for this amphibious operation to succeed, 


It takes two to make a war. Russian 
strength in the Near East lay in her proximity ; 
her strength in the European balance lay in her 
army. Her naval power in the Black Sea was 
a secondary affair; and it could always be 
checked if the British and French fleets, or 
even the British fleet alone, passed the Straits. 
If the Russians had abandoned Sebastopol and 
sealed off the Crimea, the western allies would 
have scored a success of prestige ; but Russia 
would have been no weaker than before. The 
allies would have cruised undisturbed in the 
Black Sea until their position became ridi- 
culous ; they would then have retired, and 
Russia’s pressure on Turkey could have been 
resumed. But autocratic monarchies also have 
their prestige. The Tsar did not grasp that 
if the allies failed to defeat him, he had won ; 
whereas, whatever efforts he made at Sebastopol, 
he could not defeat the allies. Russia’s 
military strength lies in withdrawal ; but this 
has always to be imposed upon her by her 
enemies, instead of being a conscious choice. 
Alexander I fought Napoleon at Austerlitz and 
even wanted to fight on the frontier in 1812 ; 
Stalin was only saved from catastrophe on the 
frontier in 1941 by being caught unprepared. 
In the Crimean War, the Tsar obligingly 
provided the maritime powers with the battle- 
field which they could never have found for 
themselves. Instead of being withdrawn, the 
Russian armies in Sebastopol were reinforced ; 
and Russia exhausted herself for the sake of 
the maritime powers. The allies lamented 
that they had not taken Sebastopol by a coup 
de main when they landed in 1854; if they 
had, there would have been no Crimean War 
and nothing would have been achieved at all. 
For the essence of war is not to take this point 
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or that, but to destroy, or at least to weaken, 
the military strength of the enemy. This was 
accomplished by the year’s fighting in front of 
Sebastopol. The Russian armies were greatly 
weakened ; Russia’s military prestige lessened ; 
most of all, Russia’s economic resources were 
intolerably strained. It took Russia a generation 
to recover from the effort of the Crimean War ; 
and in this generation Europe was remade 
without Russian interference. 

The defeat of the Russian armies, and the 





weakening of Russian power, were the real 
result of the Crimean War; but this was a 
result too vague to satisfy the victorious allies. 
Their victory had to be translated into a treaty 
of peace ; yet they had no clear idea what this 
treaty should contain. As on other occasions, 
the Western Powers knew what they were 
fighting against, not what they were fighting 
for. They were fighting against Russia ; and 
their real wish was that Russia should cease to 
exist or—what amounts to the same thing— 
become a modest and satisfied member of an 
Anglo-French world. Napoleon III was pre- 
pared to accept the logic of this wish. When 
Sebastopol fell, he proposed to the British 
Government a programme which would sweep 
Russia from Europe and destroy her as a Great 
Power—the programme of full national re- 
construction, especially of Poland, which 
would incidentally make France supreme in 
Europe. The British Government had the 
exactly opposite aim: they had wished to 
destroy Russian supremacy in Europe without 
putting French supremacy in its place. Yet 
on the other hand they were the more eager of 
the two to continue the war until a “ decision ” 
had been reached. A _ characteristic com- 
promise followed. Each accepted the other’s 
negative : the war was brought to an end, 
without any positive war-aims being drawn 
up. 

This is not to say that the Crimean War 
accomplished nothing, nor even that the Treaty 
of Paris contained nothing of moment. Apart 
from the weakening of Russian power, which 
could not be put into a treaty, the Crimean War 
had two achievements, one which lasted for 
nearly eighty years, the other for fifteen years. 
The more permanent outcome, as things go in 
international affairs, was the independence of 
Rumania, freeing the mouths of the Danube 
from either Russian or Austrian control. The 
Russian army had withdrawn in July, 1854 ; 
the Austrian army had taken its place, and 
the Austrians had hoped to annex Rumania. 
But they would not pay the French price, which 
was to give up Italy ; therefore they had to 
withdraw in their turn, and Rumania became a 
genuinely independent state, a buffer between 
Russian interests and those of Central Europe, 
until the time of Stalin and Hitler. 








' The more prized achievement of the treaty 
of Paris was the “ neutralization ” of the Black 
Sea. Russia was forbidden to maintain a fleet 
in the Black Sea, or to rebuild her naval 
arsenals ; it is true that the same restrictions 
were imposed on Turkey, but since the Turks 
could maintain a fleet in the Sea of Marmora 
they could always dominate the Black Sea in 
time of war. The neutralization clauses of the 
Treaty of Paris were a rehearsal for the de- 
militarization of the Rhineland in the Treaty of 
Versailles, and equally futile. Either Russia 
accepted them because she feared England and 
France ; in that case she would repudiate them 
when she ceased to fear England or France. 
Alternatively Russia accepted them because she 
changed her ways and had given up aggression 
against Turkey; in that case they were 
unnecessary. The British and French would 
not keep their fleets in the Black Sea in- 
definitely ; they were not even sure that they 
would remain indefinitely on good terms. 
Hence they tried to make the Russians promise 
that they would continue to behave as though 
the allied fleets were still in the Black Sea when 
in fact they had been long withdrawn. A 
treaty of peace can only define the conditions 
of the present ; it cannot bind the future. 
This the Russians demonstrated fifteen years 
later, when they repudiated the Black Sea 
clauses of the Treaty of Paris. The British 
doctrine of the sanctity of treaties was upheld 
only by the pious pretence of a conference in 
London, at which the Powers, to no one’s 
surprise, confirmed what Russia had already 
done. The neutralization clauses taught a 
lesson which was ignored in 1919 : if you wish 
to perpetuate a military victory, you must 
perpetuate the balance of forces which produced 
that victory. 

The Crimean War was, in short, a war that 
did not come off, a war without a decision. 
But that was itself the decision. Though 
Russian strength was not broken, Russian 
influence in Europe was lessened. Though 
French prestige was increased, France did not 
become dominant in Europe. Napoleon III 
thought that he had freed his hands in order to 
remodel Italy and Germany to his own taste ; 
it turned out that Italy and Germany had freed 
their own hands to remodel themselves against 
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him. Cavour and Bismarck, not Napoleon III, 
were the real victors of the Crimean War. If 
there were a moral to be drawn from the 
Crimean War which might apply to the present, 
it would be this : in a war between Russia and 
the west, it is the Powers which keep out who 
will be the real gainers. Last time it gave 
Prussia mastery of Germany. 

For the British, the Crimean War, though 
superficially inconclusive, was less of a dis- 
appointment than it was to Napoleon III. 
They had set out to lessen Russian power ; and 


they had succeeded. Later on, they imagined 
that they had intended to give Turkey the 
chance of reforming herself ; and were cor- 
respondingly embittered when no reform 
followed. Nevertheless, the Crimean War 
brought real gains to the British. The Balance 
of Power in Europe was strengthened, not 
overthrown ; and Great Britain did not need 
to intervene in a continental war for sixty years 
thereafter. Two generations of peace are 
something to be thankful for ; it is more than 
we have had in our lifetime. 
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stretch of territory bounded on the north 

and south by the modern frontiers of 
Luxembourg and Switzerland, and on the east 
and west by the Rhine and Upper Meuse, has 
been almost continuously a battleground. In 
the early seventeenth century, only the bishop- 
rics of Metz, Toul and Verdun belonged to 
France ; Lorraine had been an independent 
duchy for six hundred years and, in the south, 
Alsace and the Breisgau formed part of the 
Austrian empire, while the Franche-Comté 
belonged to Spain. But although Lorraine was 
not French politically, French was the universal 
language, and the local rulers took their man- 
ners and way of life from the French court. It 
was inevitable that a France now united and 
powerful should come to regard these border 
states as her legitimate prey, and that the 
desire to make her eastern frontier on the Rhine 
should emerge as a permanent feature of French 
policy. Richelieu’s accession to power in 1624 
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marks the start of a long and chequered process 
of conquest and absorption. It was the begin- 
ning of an ambition and a fear, which with 
many Frenchmen came near to being an 
obsession—with Richelieu, with Mazarin and 
Louis XIV, with Napoleon and Clemenceau, 
and not least with the architects of the Maginot 
line. It was the beginning also of a yet unsolved 
European problem. 

In the autumn of the same year, 1624, 
Charles IV became Duke of Lorraine. He was 
only twenty-two, and without possessing 
any remarkable abilities, he was a splendid 
horseman and accomplished in all the athletic 
pursuits then considered important in a person 
of rank. He had won a reputation as a dashing 
soldier fighting for the Emperor under Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria. He had had little experience 
of politics and, although much given to intrigue, 
his impulsiveness and lack of guile made 
success impossible. It would, in fact, be 
difficult to imagine a ruler less fitted to defend 
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Lorraine against the predatory ambitions of 
Richelieu. And then, unfortunately, Charles 
was ambitious. 

At the outset, Charles and his wife Nicole 
ruled jointly ; for it was she, not he, who was 
the direct heir. Nicole was a submissive, 
rather pathetic figure ; and the arrangement 
might have worked well enough had Charles 
been prepared to accept it. But the lack of 
independent authority touched his pride. So 
he unearthed the will of René II who had 
died in 1508, and claimed that by it the Salic 
law was enforced in Lorraine, and that con- 
sequently no woman could succeed to the 
dukedom. Pretending to be conscience-stricken 
he and his wife retired and were replaced by 
his father, a legitimate heir. But not for long. 
After a few weeks in office, Francis I, having 
paid his debts out of the ducal treasury, 
abdicated in favour of his son. This coup 
d’état seems to have caused no great excitement 
in Lorraine ; but in Paris Richelieu was taking 
note and deciding that something would 
shortly have to be done. Meanwhile, Charles 
devoted himself to hunting and the pleasures 
of his court in the chilly and uncomfortable 
magnificence of the palace at Nancy. 

At Nancy, no less than at Fontainebleau, 
the court had not yet acquired eighteenth- 
century polish. In the rooms overlooking 
the courtyard, where a series of suites were 
occupied by the Duke, his family, and his 
distinguished visitors, there was a curious 
mixture of the palatial and the homely. Public 
and private life went on side by side ; for, 
although the palace was large the Duke himself 
and his Duchess each used only three or four 
rooms. First there was an ante-room, large 
and high, its walls hung with tapestries, and its 
doors with curtains to keep out the draughts. 
In winter there was a fire blazing in the huge 
marble fireplace, with a pile of logs thrown 
down beside it; but it was so constructed 
that most of the heat went up the chimney, and 
people shivered under furs and cloaks in the 
distant corners. Furniture was sparse—several 
chests and perhaps a few folding chairs. But 
this bareness was partly deliberate, for the ante- 
room served many purposes. Sometimes a 
stage would be erected on which a company of 
strolling players would be invited by the Duke 








to present their latest comedies. Sometimes the 
carpenters might appear to convert a part of 
the room into a dormitory to house the retinue 
of a guest. At all times, under the painted 
ceiling, moved a throng of pages, lackeys, and 
elaborately dressed courtiers, some awaiting 
audience, some merely idling, others pursuing 
their own fortunes in that clearing-house of 
gossip and intrigue. 

Beyond came the bedroom, of which a part 
was sometimes shut off by a carved wooden 
screen, similar to the rood-screen in a church. 
Here, too, in spite of a general air of sump- 
tuousness in the tapestries and gilded cornices, 
the furnishings were not commodious. The 
bed dominated everything, with its heavy 
hangings of brocade or figured velvet. Other- 
wise, the Venetian mirrors on the walls 
reflected no more than a disorder of clothes 
and knick-knacks, a chair or two, a prie-dieu, 
in one corner a cage containing perhaps 
a pet rabbit or marmot, and in another that 
inevitable concession to nature, the chaise 
percée. Here, the Duke planned his hunting 
trips, conducted state business, and made plots 
with foreign powers ; while in the corresponding 
apartment the Duchess held her salon in the 
manner of the great ladies of Paris, though not 
with the same distinction ; for we are told that 
the company in the room of the Duchess Nicole 
was excessively dull. 

The palace was always overcrowded, and 
except for the Duke and Duchess, who might 
upon occasion retire to a smaller room or 
cabinet, it was seldom possible to be alone. 
The situation of Nancy on the road between 
France and Germany, and the ceaseless 
manoeuvrings of the Thirty Years’ War, brought 
a stream of distinguished people, either to seek 
the Duke’s protection or to enlist his help. 
The result was continuous domestic upheaval. 
In the books of the master of the household we 
read of the kind of things that had to be done. 
A cabinet-maker is required to reassemble the 
beds which had been put away in store after 
the departure of a large company. A plasterer 
is called upon to repair the damage done by 
mice to chimney-pieces and wainscoting. 
There are new tapestries to be hung ; and the 
bed curtains have to be changed twice a week 
because they have been soiled by the dogs and 
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THE PARTERRE OF THE PALACE OF NANCY, 1625 
by Facques Callot 


other animals which slept with their masters. 
Sometimes an entry throws a flood of surprising 
light into the private corners of more important 
affairs. In 1630, Gaston d’Orléans, the brother 
of Louis XIII, came to Nancy and discussed, 
among other things, the preliminaries to his 
subsequent secret marriage to Marguerite de 
Lorraine. After his departure, an account is 
presented for washing the windows in the 
rooms of His Highness and of Madame, and 
for replacing twenty-five panes of glass broken 
by Monsieur in one room or the other. 
Amongst those who frequented the court 
was Jaques Callot, who has left us a fascinating 
record in his minutely detailed engravings. 
Perhaps more than any other artist except 
Rubens, Callot was by nature a courtier ; and 
he recognized that a great part of his function 
was to amuse. His engravings are all divertisse- 
ments, never touching any deep emotion, 
never probing very far into meanings or morals. 
They have a romantic vivacity, characteristic 
of the age. His figures, whether of some 
young officer caracoling on his charger, or of a 





corpse dangling from a tree, have the poise and 
movement of dancers. His scenes and his 
characters, even the grimmest of them, seem 
to be conceived lightly in the spirit of Italian 
comedy, with a quicksilver animation, an 
accomplished and mannered grace. 

By 1625, however, politics had begun 
seriously to intrude upon the claims of gallantry 
and pleasure. Richelieu had been incensed 
by the palace revolution following Charles’ 
accession, since, if the Salic were upheld, 
France could never acquire Lorraine by 
a marriage into the female line. So in the 
winter of 1624 he had sent a counsellor, 
Lebret, with full powers to inquire into and 
settle the question of the frontiers between 
Lorraine and the three bishoprics of Metz, 
Toul and Verdun. The Dukes of Lorraine had 
usually been able to arrange with the Emperor 
for members of their family to be appointed to 
the bishoprics. In return, slices of territory, 
revenues, and other perquisites were made 
over to the duchy. It was this whittling away 
of French property that Lebret and his 
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She was a born conspirator, but her politics 
were always of the heart. “ She abandoned 
herself to politics,” writes the Cardinal de 
Retz, “ because she abandoned herself to any- 
thing which pleased him whom she loved. . . .” 
She had many lovers, to whose interests she 
devoted herself with unflinching loyalty. One 
after another, able and distinguished men 
allowed themselves to be inveigled into ruin ; 
and when it came, all behaved with the greatest 
gallantry, refusing to implicate Madame de 
Chevreuse as deeply as she often deserved. 

She came to Nancy as a refugee after the 
calamitous plot to dispose of Richelieu, which 
had begun with the refusal of Monsieur to 
marry the Duchesse de Montpensier and had 
ended with the execution of her lover, the 
Comte de Chalais. But although in disgrace, 
she had no intention of behaving discreetly. 
Her object was to draw Charles IV into a scheme 
in which England, Savoy and the Huguenots 
were already involved. She knew that Charles 
was spoiling for a fight ; and she believed that, 

Courtesy : ‘Trustess of the Gritich Museum especially under the influence of her charms, 

Marie de Rohan, Duchesse de Chevreuse he would be eager to join the coalition. To 
assist in the negotiations at Nancy, Buckingham 

oi ; had sent out Walter Montagu, whom Madame 
commission were designed to stop. Heworked de Chevreuse had met on her visit to London 


all through the winter and in the spring issued — for the marriage of Henrietta Maria in 1625, 
an edict re-defining the boundaries at the and who was supposed to be among her 
expense of land which for generations had been _ passionate admirers. 


regarded as belonging to the duchy. Charles succumbed very quickly to Mme. 

Charles was furious. There was, however, de Chevreuse, and an association began which 
very little that he could do. His army was too ~ continued intermittently until the end of his 
small to engage the French, and his natural fife, She was received with great pomp ; and, 
allies, Maximilian of Bavaria and the Emperor _ jn his efforts to please, the Duke kept up a 
Ferdinand, were too heavily committed in § gyccession of luxurious entertainments. The 
Germany to be able to send help. An oppor- _ finest of them was held in the spring of 1627 
tunity did not present itself till the arrival at_ and has been commemorated by Callot in a 
Nancy in the autumn of 1626 of Marie de series of engravings known as the Combat a la 
Rohan, Duchesse de Chevreuse. Barriere. One of the great halls of the palace, 

Madame de Chevreuse was one of the most _ the Salle Saint Georges, was converted into an 
fascinating, as well as one of the most powerful, § arena, and the ladies and gentlemen of the 
of the great ladies of her time. First married to —_ court, arrayed in their most extravagant finery, 
the Duc de Luynes, after the unhappy marriage = sat packed together on tiers of benches. The 
of Louis XIII to Anne of Austria, she was spectacle was part masque, part tournament. 
appointed surintendante of the Queen’s house- _It began with a series of “ entries,” in which 
hold. Her association with Anne, which various noble personages took part in tableaux 
became more intimate upon the death of representing allegorical scenes or classical 
Luynes, tended to make her an enemy of legends. Some of them seem to have required 
Richelieu and an ally of the Orleanist faction. | elaborate make-up and stage machinery, as for 
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COMBAT A LA BARRIERE 
by Facques Callot 


instance, the entry of M. de Couvonge and M. 
de Chalabre, in a scene which involved a two- 
headed lion, a griffin breathing flames, and a 
number of devilish attendants, some with 
snakes for hair, some with tails, and some with 
griffin-like wings. The culmination was reached 
with the entry of the Duke himself as the Sun, 
in a chariot drawn by four horses, attended by 
pikemen, and a chorus of young women carry- 
ing musical instruments and waving garlands. 
Then followed the contests a Ja barriére, when 
two opponents armed with lances faced each 
other cn foot across the low partition dividing 
the arena. In the rather dim light of the vast 
hall, aided by the double row of chandeliers, 
it must have presented a scene of extraordinary 
richness. 

Amid the festivities, Mme. de Chevreuse 
and Montagu obtained the support of Charles 
to the following plan. The expedition which 
Buckingham had been preparing in England, 
and intended to lead himself, was to join the 
Huguenots at La Rochelle ; the Duke of Savoy 
and the Comte de Soissons were to make 
simultaneous invasions of Dauphiné and 





Provence ; the Duc de Rohan was to lead his 
Huguenot army northwards through Languedoc 
towards Paris ; while Charles IV with his own 
troops, and any he could persuade the Emperor 
to lend him, was to advance through 
Champagne. This combined effort, it was 
hoped, would be sufficient to dislodge the 
government of Richelieu. Montagu left Nancy 
with promises of action by Charles as soon as 
the English landed. Mme. de Chevreuse retired 
to Bar-le-Duc. Charles went to Paris as the 
guest of the Duc de Chevreuse, where, after 
complaining about the commission of Lebret, 
he assured Louis XIII of his good neighbourly 
intentions. Under the impression that he had 
achieved a masterly deception, he returned 
home to await developments. 

Quite soon things began to go wrong. The 
expedition to La Rochelle sailed on 12th July, 
1627 ; but the liaison between the members 
of the coalition had been inadequate, and the 
inhabitants refused to admit the English. 
Buckingham succeeded in landing on the Ile de 
Ré, but was unable to take the fortress of Saint 
Martin to which the garrison had retired. His 
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failure meant the shipwreck of the whole 
scheme. For, although Rohan had collected 
a small army, the Duke of Savoy refused to 
move until Saint Martin had fallen, and it was 
clearly futile for Charles to attempt anything 
alone. When Buckingham evacuated the Ile de 
Ré and returned to England in November, the 
conspiracy might have been expected to peter out. 

Richelieu’s agents, however, had for some 
time been following the movements of Walter 
Mcntagu, who had gone to Turin in the autumn 
to try to persuade the Duke of Savoy to take 
action ; and on his return he was arrested just 
inside the borders of Lorraine. This caused a 
panic among the conspirators, fearful of what 
the despatches he was carrying might reveal. 
It was thought that they might even implicate 
the Queen, with whom Mme. de Chevreuse 
had been keeping up a correspondence. But, 
fortunately, the Queen’s name was not men- 
tioned, although otherwise the plans of the 
confederates were revealed in their entirety. 
Richelieu behaved with rather surprising 
indulgence. Montagu was released uncondi- 
tionally after spending a few weeks in the 
Bastille, but the future of Mme. de Chevreuse 
presented a more difficult problem. Richelieu 
had a high regard for her abilities, and seems 
never to have given up hope that she would one 
day become an ally. After some hesitation, he 
decided that she might be less dangerous in 
France than abroad as an exile ; and she was 
ordered to retire to her chateau at Dampierre. 
There she remained, taking no part in politics, 
for nearly five years. Charles IV was never a 
serious menace. He went to Paris with Mme. 
de Chevreuse, whence, after renewing his 
promises of devotion, he was sent home with a 
caution. Had he learned his lesson, the 
prosperity of the duchy would not have been 
dissipated in a series of abortive campaigns. 
But Charles was incapabie of learning. 

During 1629 and 1630 he continued to 
intrigue with Gaston d’Orléans, and carried on 
with the raising of troops and the fortification 
of his towns. Nothing considerable was 
achieved ; nor were there any counter-measures, 
for the French were fully occupied in Italy and 
at home. Early in 1631, however, a fresh quarrel 
with Louis brought Gaston to Nancy, where 
he once more spoke of marrying Charles’ sister 


Marguerite, and began negotiations with the 
Spaniards in the Netherlands. This time, Louis 
was in a position to act. He sent envoys asking 
the purpose of the levies that Charles was still 
raising. Charles explained that they were 
intended to go to the help of the Catholics in 
the Palatinate ; and to lend colour to this 
evasion he actually went there. Louis neverthe- 
less advanced into Lorraine and laid siege to 
Moyenvic, a town about half way between 
Nancy and the border of the bishopric of 
Strasbourg ; and Charles returned, with his 
army depleted by an unsuccessful campaign, 
too late to be of any use. He went to the King 
at Metz and there agreed to give up all activities 
contrary to the interests of France, to expel the 
King’s enemies from his territory and to allow 
passage to French troops going to Germany. 
These were the main provisions of the Treaty 
of Vic, signed on 6th January, 1632. Three 
days before, the marriage of Gaston to 
Marguerite de Lorraine had been celebrated 
secretly at Nancy. 

No sooner had the French troops departed 
than Charles again involved himself in a coali- 
tion similar to that of 1627-28, with the addition 
of Gaston, who was trying to raise men and 
money from the Spaniards in Brussels. It did 
not get very far. Richelieu was well informed, 
and presently another French army was on the 
road to Lorraine. Gaston left Brussels and 
entered France, hoping to create a diversion. 
But Richelieu was not to be diverted. Charles 
was unable to resist and on 26th July, 1632, he 
signed the Treaty of Liverdun, which cost him 
three towns and a severe personal humiliation. 

In 1633 Richelieu decided that the moment 
had come for more direct intervention in the 
war in Germany. His purpose was the same 
as it had always been: to divide the house of 
Austria, and to ensure that the alliance of its 
Spanish and Austrian branches should no 
longer be a threat to the growing power of 
France. Strategically, the key to the situa*ion 
lay on the Upper Rhine, which served both as 
the communication between Spain and the 
Spanish Netherlands, and as the junction with 
the Imperial dominions of Germany. To make 
Germany too weak to defend this vital area, or 
to send reinforcements to the Spaniards in 
their struggle with the Dutch, was an essential 
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from Les Grandes Miseres de la Guerre by Facques Callot 


part of Richelieu’s policy. While he was 
engaged with the Huguenots in France and the 
Spauiards in Italy, his work in Germany was 
being done by Gustavus Adolphus and the 
Protestant princes, fighting on a religious issue 
for which he cared very little. By 1633, 
Richelieu felt strong enough to participate 
openly. The occupation of Lorraine was the 
first step in a campaign of aggrandisement 
which prolonged the war for fifteen years and 
paved the way for the victories of Louis XIV. 
Charles IV had given ample grounds for 
the re-opening of hostilities. He had not 
observed the treaties of Vic and Liverdun ; 
he had continued to have dealings with Gaston ; 
and in the summer of 1633 French troops again 
entered his dominions. Charles, who earlier 
in the year had been defeated by the Swedes 
during the course of an ill-advised foray into 
Germany, had practically no army. He tried 
to negotiate, failed, and in September, by the 
Treaty of Charmes, he surrendered Nancy 
without an attempt to defend it. In January, 
1634, he abdicated in favour of his brother. 
But the situation was past mending by diplo- 
matic finesse ; and in November the Comte de 
Brassac was appointed governor of Lorraine. 
The occupation of Lorraine was only a 
beginning. When the end came in 1648, the 
gains of the victors must have seemed, even in 
that indifferent age, out of all proportion to 
their cost in devastation and human misery. 
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For thirty years, Germany had been at the 
mercy of undisciplined soldiers, led by 
adventurers, who regarded the war simply 
as an opportunity to advance their personal 
fortunes. Their armies, which they seldom 
had money to pay, lived off the country. 
With them, amounting to perhaps three times 
the number of the soldiers, went a caravan of 
followers, consisting largely of people whose 
homes had been destroyed and who could find 
no other livelihood than by attaching them- 
selves to their destroyers. Towns and villages 
were sacked several times in the same year ; 
livestock was almost annihilated ; in town and 
country alike, there was famine to the point of 
cannibalism. All this was done, not by some 
new Attila, but in the name of a man who still 
bore the title of Holy Roman Emperor, in the 
name of His Most Christian Majesty, and of 
the princes of the reformed Church. 

The eighteen engravings of Callot’s Les 
Miséres et les Malheurs de la Guerre illustrate 
without passion or exaggeration, scenes that 
were being enacted, not within a single state, 
but over half Europe from Lorraine to the 
frontiers of Poland. First we are shown the 
enrolment of the troops, the pikemen and 
musketeers parading in perfect order while 
their pay is drawn from an officer in a plumed 
hat who sits at a table under a tree. Then 
comes the battle, a hurly-burly of prancing 
horses and slashing swords. The next fifteen 
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plates are devoted to an aftermath in which is 
neither glory nor pageantry. Burnings, pillag- 
ings and executions are depicted with a detached 
precision, admitting only here and there a 
touch of pity : for the man who is being hoisted 
up to hang with twenty others from a tree, 
while before his eyes a priest holds a crucifix ; 
or for maimed and ragged ex-soldiers, begging 
in the streets of a town they have probably 
helped to sack. In the last plate, Callot shows 
us a prince, seated on a throne dispensing 
rewards to his followers, who cluster round 
bearing the standards of their victories. 

By wars thus conducted, and thanks to the 
wilful folly of Charles IV, Richelieu was able to 


bring Lorraine under the French crown. But a 
question as vital as the eastern frontier of France, 
bound up with the larger issue of her relations 
with Germany, could not be settled once for 
all. In 1661, and again in 1698 and in 1766, 
Lorraine underwent changes of sovereignty. 
The time passed when kingdoms or dukedoms 
could be treated as pieces of family property, 
and their status regulated by palace intrigue. 
At the conference tables of 1814, 1870 and 1918, 
the frontier was drastically revised, and always 
with the same result. Now, after yet another 
conflict, French anxiety about the future of 
the Rhineland is still a main factor in European 
politics. 
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Musketeer 


By. CYRIL 
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HE WARS IN IRELAND in the reign of Queen 

Elizabeth mean nothing to the average in- 

telligent reader of history, and little 
enough even to most historians, because neither 
fully understand their background. They 
realize, it may be, that these wars were brought 
about to some extent by national sentiment 
and to a greater extent by religious sentiment ; 
they may also see that the struggle was a phase 
of the English war with Spain. 

Behind all this lie two factors not so well 
understood. First, there is the inevitable effort 
of the Renaissance states to absorb the surviving 
Ceitic communities, as France did in Brittany, 
England in Wales and Cornwall, Scotland in 
some degree in her own Highlands. Secondly, 
there is the nature of the Irish people and 
countryside in those days and the peculiar 
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problems which they presented to an English 
Government in Ireland and to English troops 
responsible for maintaining it and for suppress- 
ing revolt against it. In my recent book, 
Elizabeth's Irish Wars, 1 did little more than 
mention the first of these factors, because I 
lacked room in which to do so, but to the best 
of my ability I made clear the second. 

Since the day of Strongbow in the twelfth 
century England had established certain roots 
in Ireland. The towns, more often of Danish 
than of Irish origin, were generally loyal and 
contained a varying proportion of Anglo- 
Irishmen, descendants of the old settlers. In 
the English Pale, the five counties which could 
be held down from Dublin and the only region 
where the royal writ ran in troubled times, the 
inhabitants were also mainly of English birth. 
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The Anglo-Irish, however, probably did not 
at that time amount to more than one-tenth 
of the population. The native Irish were pure 
Celts. Where they could—and in Ulster at all 
events they could without difficulty—they 
maintained the patriarchal rule of the Irish 
chiefs, Irish systems of inheritance, Irish law. 
No two races could have been farther apart 
than the English, respresented by the rulers 
and the soldiers, and the Irish when of pure 
Irish blood. Their ideals, their habits of thought 
and action were so different that they hardly 
began to understand each other. 

Set all this in a land extremely primitive 
by comparison with Elizabethan England, 
carrying vast quantities of live-stock and fair 
crops of grain, but in some districts cloaked in 
great forests and in others quaking with huge 
bogs of saturated peat. This countryside was 
untamed, to English eyes uncivilized. Every 
want of an occupying army except food, and 
most of that, had to be supplied from England. 
Except perhaps when he lay in garrison in Dublin 
or Cork, the English soldier loathed the life. 
He was generally a pressed man to begin with 
and he made every effort to get back to his 
home. He deserted on his way to the English 
port or slipped aboard a returning ship. Yet 
he generally fought with great courage and 
except in one disastrous period with success, 
often in face of very heavy odds, against 
the Irish, the Scottish mercenaries hired by 
their chiefs, and, finally, against the Spaniards 
when they appeared on the scene. 

Throughout Elizabeth’s long reign of forty- 
four years disturbances involving martial 
expeditions hardly ceased, but the really 
important military events are to be found in a 
series of four major rebellions. The first was 
that of Shane O’Neill, the most powerful chief 
in Ulster. The second and third were in the 
main in Munster and were headed by two men 
of Anglo-Irish or Norman-Irish birth, James 
Fitzmaurice and the Earl of Desmond. Finally 
came by far the most serious, which spread over 
the whole island, shook English power in 
Ireland to its foundation, and was aided, 
though, fortunately for the English, belatedly, 
by a powerful Spanish expeditionary force. 
This was the rebellion of Shane’s nephew, 
Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, a man of 


remarkable character and attainments, though 
his strength of mind did not equal his 
intelligence. Tyrone, by thought and effort 
which approach genius, created in his big 
chiefry a trained force with which he won a 
series of victories over the English. In 1598, in 
a battle generally known as that of the Yellow 
Ford, he inflicted upon them the most disastrous 
defeat ever suffered by English arms in Ireland. 
For a moment it seemed that there would be a 
complete collapse. The Queen and her Privy 
Council, however, displayed extraordinary 
energy ; reinforcements were poured into 
Ireland ; and the crisis passed. 

The pattern of warfare changed during the 
long reign of Queen Elizabeth almost as much 
as during the even longer reign of Queen 
Victoria. The main development was that in 
missile weapons. At the beginning of the reign 
the chief English weapon was still the famous 
long bow. Firearms had long been known in 
the shape both of cannon and that of the rough 
hand-gun, the harquebus ; but the former 
played practically no part, except in a few sieges, 
because it was so difficult to move in roadless 
Ireland, and the latter had a very short range 
and was extremely inaccurate. It was only 
when the successor to the harquebus, the heavy 
musket fired from a rest, came in, followed by a 
lighter version known as the caliver, that the 
bow was driven out and firearms became fully 
established. Thereafter an Elizabethan force 
generally consisted, as regards iafantry, of 
about equal strength in musketeers and pike- 
men ; the cavalry was for the most part armed 
with light lances and pistols, but a proportion 
carried swords instead of lances, and petronels, 
large pistols fired with the butt against the 
breast. The famous old “ black bill ” or halberd 
of the days of Flodden survived only as the 
weapon of the small guard of the colours. 

At first sight it might appear that the 
development of firearms must favour the forces 
of the crown, but this was by no means the case. 
The musket displaced the bow just before the 
organization of Tyrone made the forces of 
Ulster so much more formidable, so that it is 
not easy to assess the relative contribution of 
each of these factors to the increased power and 
prestige of Irish arms. It appears, however, that 
on balance the musket was of more benefit to 
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the Irish than to the English, though the latter 
had all the firearms they needed, whereas the 
Irish had to depend on precarious supplies 
from Scotland or Spain. Early in the reign 
Irish forces seldom ventured to stand against 
the English, even if in greatly superior strength, 
and were generally brushed aside if they did ; 
during the rebellion of Tyrone they frequently 
invited battle on more or less equal terms, 
either by standing to fight or by attacking 
themselves. 

Yet pitched battles were rare, and the 
greatest of them, outside Kinsale, fought on 
Christmas Eve, 1601, resulted in utter disaster 
for the Irish. More often their commanders 
sought to entrap the royal forces in woods, 
bogs, and passes through hill or mountain 
country, where their local knowledge and speed 
of foot gave them an advantage and they had 
not to fear the charges of the English cavalry. 
The ancient Irish light infantryman, the kerne, 
had become a musketeer. He flitted like a 
ghost through the woodlands, jumped from 
one patch of sound soil to another amid the 
marshes, hid himself on the flanks of the hills in 
positions commanding the tracks by which the 
English must pass. The descendant of the 
Scottish mercenary settled in Ireland, the 
“* gallowglass”, became the first Irish pikeman 
for close fighting. 

A somewhat different method of warfare 
which could be waged in relatively open and 
easy country, provided the English cavalry 
were not too strong, was brought to perfection 
by Tyrone and may be called his particular 
tactical contribution. An English force would 
be attacked on the line of march by a force of 
Irish musketeers in skirmishing order, seeking, 
with relatively small loss to themselves, to 
inflict bigger casualties upon it, to wear it out, 
and if possible to force it to use up its ammuni- 
tion. Keeping out of reach of the English 
pikemen, the Irish would at the same time never 
relax their grip upon the column. Every now 
and then the Irish pikemen would move in as 
if to assault, causing the English musketeers to 
run for the shelter of their own pikemen and 
the latter to halt and “‘ couch pikes”. If powder 
and shot did run out the column would be in 
an ugly situation. Even if it did not, raw troops 
—and English armies in Ireland were largely 
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made up of recruits—might in the end wilt 
under the strain. It was by these tactics that the 
Battle of the Yellow Ford was won, and to a 
greater or lesser extent they were exploited on 
other occasions. 

When faced by a major revolt, the royal 
commanders had to overcome both strategic 
and tactical difficulties, unfamiliar to the new- 
comers among them because outside their 
experience. On the strategic side the main 
problem was the lack of objectives which would 
ruin the enemy. The first objective was 
obviously the main hostile force. This was 
always sought out, but it was so elusive and 
hard to bring to action that other objectives 
had to be found. The enemy, however, pos- 
sessed no garrison town, no capital, no centre 
of resistance, the loss of which would bring 
about his collapse. The nearest approach to 
such objectives was found in certain Munster 
castles, which were generally captured. The 
English had therefore to fall back upon the 
strategy of destroying the means by which the 
rebels subsisted. This involved the wasting of 
the countryside, the burning of stored grain, 
the rounding up of cattle. These measures 
were effective, but involved hardship and 
frequently starvation for the whole population 
of the district. 

Another problem, the lack of land com- 
munications, was solved by the use of water 
transport in the deep indentations of the sea 
and on the navigable rivers. By these means 
forces which could not have been supplied 
overland were directed on points at which they 
could by short marches reach their water-borne 
supplies. Then, garrisons were installed in 
castles and forts to pacify the neighbourhood 
and hamper the enemy’s movements, The 
English also took advantage of Irish dissensions 
by using Irish forces against their own country- 
men. If this appears an odious method, it was 
a natural one, and we must not overlook the 
fact that it exploited not only dislike of the 
absolutism of the rebel chiefs but at the same 
time traditions of loyalty to the crown. Irish 
troops, both those embodied in the royal forces 
and those serving under their own chiefs, 
played a big part in the suppression of Irish 
revolts. 

Tactically, the first requisite was alertness 
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and cover against surprise on the line of march 
in close country. The best commanders 
developed great skill in this respect. Most of 
the Irish victories were won against leaders who 
made slips here, but men such as Ormonde, 
the most powerful Anglo-Irish peer, and 
Mountjoy, the last of the Queen’s governors, 
disposed and balanced their array so cleverly 
that they were virtually immune from such 
accidents. The cavalry, though generally very 
small in numbers, provided a useful means of 
reconnaissance and protection and also a 
precious reserve. It learnt to act on unfavour- 
able ground and to seize fleeting opportunities. 
On many occasions it struck the decisive blow ; 
on others it extricated the infantry from an 
ugly situation. The masters of Irish war pre- 
pared and executed the passage of the army 
through defiles with much care. Their success, 
where their inferiors in skill often failed, seemed 
to be due to an element of magic, but was in 
fact the result of common sense, experience, 
good information, speed of thought and action, 
and a sound articu'ation of their forces. 


In a set action the main body of the pikemen 
fought in mass, a square or a parallelogram 
with the face rather greater than the depth. 
The musketeers, not wearing armour like the 
pikemen, and the bowmen, while the bow 
still survived, were mainly grouped in two 
wings on the flanks of the pikemen ; but they 
were also thrown out as skirmishers to the 
front, and a small detachment generally covered 
the rear. When armed with the heavy musket, 
which could not be held at the shoulder without 
a rest, they were clumsy and slow ; but the 
caliver changed all that, and became so popular 
in Irish war that it displaced the musket except 
as the armament of a small proportion of men 
who were not called on to range widely. The 
“ match ” or fuse by which the powder in the 
pan was ignited and the weapon fired had to be 
kept smouldering. Heavy rain put out the 
match, but then the enemy’s musketeers found 
themselves in the same plight. Under heavy 
pressure from the enemy the musketeers might 
be driven in upon the pikemen, sometimes 
within their ranks. Battle called for cool heads 
and strong nerves. The danger was seldom great 
unless the troops became flurried and were 
beaten by their own fears or clumsiness ; but 





this is as much as to say that it always existed 
for raw troops—and in Ireland the veterans 
died at a high rate, mostly from disease, and 
the reinforcements or new companies were 
more often than not insufficiently trained. 

In the rebellion of Shane O’Neill, the 
greatest of the Ulster chiefs, which lasted off 
and on from 1560 to his death in 1567, very 
small English forces were employed and Shane 
generally kept out of their way. He was broken 
by English support of the second Ulster chiefry, 
that of the O’Donnells of Tyrconnell or Donegal. 
After a defeat at their hands he fled to the 
Scottish settlement on the Antrim coast, and 
the Scots paid off old scores by killing him. 
No great English effort was involved in this 
case. The same may be said of the Fitzmaurice 
rebellion in Munster, which broke out in 1570, 
though it won some notable successes. At this 
period the total strength of the royal forces in 
the country ranged between 1,500 and 2,000 
men, against foes or potential foes several times 
as numerous. The long Desmond rebellion, 
also in Munster, beginning in 1579, was more 
formidable, and at its height the English force 
in Ireland rose to nearly 9,000 men ; yet it 
never shook English power severely. 

Far different was the situation in Tyrone’s 
rebellion in the last years of the reign. This 
spread to all the four provinces. It was marked 
by a series of defeats which came near to over- 
throwing the royal power. The brilliant Earl 
of Essex, Lord Lieutenant in 1599, suffered no 
reverse in person, but his lieutenants did. His 
discreditable truce with Tyrone and un- 
authorized return to England were the first 
steps to his ruin. The Earl of Ormonde, by 
keeping the walled towns victualled and so 
preserving them from falling into the hands of 
the rebels, just contrived to keep the flag flying 
till a new viceroy, Charles Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy, arrived on the scene with two able 
lieutenants, Sir George Carew and Sir Henry 
Docwra, and strong reinforcements, at the 
beginning of 1600. They had a grim task ahead 
of them, since the troops were deeply dis- 
couraged and in some instances demoralized, 
while the rebels were waging war with the 
confidence bred by unbroken success. 

A swift change came over the scene. In 
Munster Carew brought about a speedy paci- 



















































fication. He fought when he had to, and struck 
hard, but he used diplomacy too. Finding 
many of the southerners unenthusiastic about 
a revolt which was essentially Tyrone’s and 
groaning under the exactions of the mer- 
cenaries whom he had quartered on the 
province, Carew organized Irish aid with great 
effect. In Ulster, Docwra landed a strong force 
at Derry, at the southern end of Lough Foyle, 
and as it were put a twitch on a province which 
had not been subdued throughout the reign. 
Yet the most remarkable transformation was 
achieved by Mountjoy, who commanded in 
person the main striking force, the mobile 
portion of the army not tied to any part of the 
country. By personality and tactical skill he 
raised the spirit of the forces and restored to 
them their old pride and prestige. The English 
soldier was himself again, and that meant that 
the war was already half won. 


Mountjoy and Carew realized, however, 
that if the Spaniards sent an expedition to 
Ireland nearly all their work would have to be 
done over again. It became more and more 
likely that the Spaniards would come. On 
12th August, 1601, the English Privy Council 
learnt that their fleet had been sighted. Then 
it disappeared, driven back by bad weather ; 
but on 14th September, Carew, at Cork, was 
told that it was approaching the Munster shore. 
The Spaniards landed at Kinsale, a walled town 
but one which the English were not in a posi- 
tion to defend. Their force numbered over 
4,000 and was composed for the most part of 
seasoned soldiers, but the revolt had been 
subdued to so great an extent in Munster that 
the Spanish commander did not venture to 
move until the great Ulster chiefs, Tyrone and 
Hugh Roe O’Donnell, had joined him. 

They came, though they moved so slowly 
that Mountjoy was enabled to collect forces 
enough to begin the siege of Kinsale before 
their arrival. After that he found himself in a 
terrible situation, though the total force in 
Ireland was raised to a nominal establishment 
of 18,000. The Spaniards stood defiantly in 
the town, making frequent sorties. Behind him 
stood the Irish, the combined forces far out- 
numbering his own. He was the besieger of 
Kinsale, but he himself was in a sense besieged. 
He was cut off from Cork except by water, 





and the supplies of the fleet, as well as bis own, 
were beginning to run short. His horses were 
starving. His men were going sick in great 
numbers. Another man would have raised the 
siege. He hung on and continued to bombard 
the town, though he had to abandon the pro- 
ject of storming it while the Irish menace 
remained in his rear. 

At last Tyrone and O’Donnell moved 
against him. They bad an arrangement with 
the Spaniards by which the latter were to issue 
forth from the town simultaneously with their 
advance. However, they fell behind their pro- 
gramme, and the Spaniards, thinking they had 
cancelled their attack, did not move. Leaving 
the greater part of his force to watch the 
Spaniards, Mountjoy attacked the Irish with 
odds of at least four to one against him and 
completely routed them. Tyrone fled north 
again, his path marked by dead men and 
horses. O’Donnell took ship to Spain to 
demand further aid from Philip III. The 
Spanish commander, feeling that he had been 
left in the lurch by his allies, came to a com- 
position with Mountjoy under which he was 
allowed to sail home with the honours of war. 
This did not end the revolt, which dragged on 
for another year, but it broke its back, and the 
whole country had submi:ted by March, 1603, 
the month of Queen Elizabeth’s death. 

The victory of Kinsale, little known as it is, 
was one of the greatest achievements of the 
Elizabethan age in the field of action. The 
English owed much to the leadership of Mount- 
joy and of some of his subordinates and to a 
panic which overcame Tyrone’s apparently 
well-trained force at the critical moment ; but 
the real hero was the English soldier. Before 
he overwhelmed the Irish in a pitched battle he 
had been besieging Kinsale in miserable 
circumstances, living in the mud created by the 
downfalls of rain which are characteristic of 
those parts at that season. Time after time he 
had met and held the sorties of the Spanish 
garrison, pushed with gallantry and determina- 
tion by some of the best infantry in Europe. 
The result was that he robbed the Spanish- 
Irish allies of a golden opportunity to destroy 
the main English force and drive the English 
out of Ireland. If success had crowned the 
Kinsale venture the Spaniards would have 
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used the returning ships to send reinforcements 
and equipment for the Irish. Besides Kinsale, 
they were in possession of Castlehaven, 
Baltimore, and Berehaven. What their most 
intelligent sailors had desired a generation 
earlier, Munster bases for use against England, 
had been won. They could not reap the fruit of 
their success, and the main obstacle in their 
way was the pressed, discontented, sickly 
English soldier, fighting in a war that he failed 
to understand and loathed almost beyond 
endurance, often cheated of his meagre pay, 
destined in many cases—far more often than 
from the weapons of the enemy—to die of 
dysentery and the watery fevers of the land. 
Seldom in English history have the demands 
made on troops been heavier than those made 
} on his men by Mountjoy and not often have 
they been more amply met. 

In the course of Elizabeth’s reign English 
troops fought in the Low Countries, in France 
and Brittany, on the Spanish coast, and in 

Scotland. None of their campaigns was as 
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Kinsale besieged, 1601 


trying as those in Ireland, though the battle 
losses were very much higher elsewhere. No- 
where else were their quarters so comfortless 
and unhealthy. Someone having remarked 
that Berwick was the worst station, Sir William 
Pelham, who served in Munster during the 
Desmond rebellion, retorted that the life in 
Ireland was far harder. “ All the soldiers in 
Christendom must give place in that to the 
soldier of Ireland,” he said. Using a little 
exaggeration to give point to his utterance, he 
stated that the soldier at Berwick was favoured 
above the solder in Ireland as much as the 
London alderman was favoured above the 
Berwick soldier. 

It is against this background that both the 
victorious exploits and the period of defeat of 
the English soldier in Ireland must be regarded. 
His deeds of arms were as brilliant as those of 
the Elizabethan mariner, though, while the 
former are forgotten, the latter are remembered. 
It is time that the soldier’s courage and 
discipline should be acknowledged. 































O A LEGAL PURIST, New York City as we 

know it to-day, was only three years old 

as the last year of the nineteenth century 
ran out. For it was in 1897 that “ greater New 
York” was constituted and given a federal 
type of government. It was a system of five 
boroughs, the two old centres of Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, the new suburbs of Queens (on 
Long Island side by side with Brooklyn), 
Richmond on Staten Island down the Bay and 
the Bronx, then a vague hinterland stretching 
northward from the Harlem River. The muni- 
cipal structure is much the same to-day, but 
Manhattan has lost its old pre-eminence ; 
Brooklyn and the Bronx exceed it in popula- 
tion; some of its traditional industries are 
leaving it. Its inhabitants curse its noise, its 
dirt, its winter winds and summer dripping heat; 
but for them Manhattan is New York, as it is 
for the rest of the world. And, characteristic 
point, it is the only American city that boasts 
of being little. ‘ Little, Old New York,” like 
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** Dear, Dirty Dublin,” is a term of endearment 
that its most harassed inhabitants give it with 
irritated affection. And so it is with the Man- 
hattan of 1900 that we should begin. 

** England is an island ” : in this phrase the 
great French historian, Michelet, explained all 
that most puzzled his fellow-countrymen in 
the behaviour of the English. Manhattan is an 
island still, though, like Britain, it is less of an 
island than it was. The traveller coming to 
Manhattan in 1900 would have found that of 
the two great arms of the sea and the river, the 
North River (the Hudson) was not bridged at 
all and the other, the East River, the arm of 
Long Island Sound running up the east side 
of Manhattan, was only bridged in one place— 
by that new wonder of the world, the Brooklyn 
Bridge, opened to an awe-struck public in 
1883. Then, for the first time, were Manhattan 
and Brooklyn linked, and now tunnels and 
more bridges make the crossing of the frontier 
very easy indeed. Yet, a sign that even in 
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Brooklyn Bridge in 1901 


America not everything changes, it is still a 
frontier. There are plenty of Manhattanites 
(or, as they would say, New Yorkers) who have 
never been in Brooklyn; and though most 
citizens of Brooklyn have been in Manhattan, 
it is rather in the spirit of a solid British tourist 
paying an obligatory visit to sinful Paris than 
in the easier, more uncritical way that a South 
Londoner crosses the Thames. 

At first sight, this is strange. Brooklyn has 
its skyscrapers ; its colleges, museums ; it has 
the St. George Hotel, the biggest in the five 
boroughs ; it has its admirable daily newspaper, 
the Brooklyn Eagle once edited by the greatest 
poet of Manhattan, Walt Whitman. But in 
Manhattan are the theatres, the City Hall, the 
federal courts, as well as other temptations to 
the dwellers across the river. Yet the two com- 
munities are very different and it will take more 
than bridges or tunnels to unite them. 

In 1900, one could account for the difference 
by insisting that Brooklyn was the “ city of 
homes”, while it was notorious that in Man- 


hattan, as in Paris, the very word was unknown. 
Brooklyn was also the “ city of churches”. It 
was only a few years since the great Henry 
Ward Beecher had been its leading citizen. 
In 1900, the solid citizen of Brooklyn, with his 
own house, his sober way of life, could reason- 
ably look down on Manhattan with its mixture 
of millionaires’ palaces and some of the worst 
slums in the world. He could look down, too, 
on a city that openly defied the Puritan folk- 
ways with saloons open on Sundays and vice, 
gilded and raw, in rough equilibrium with the 
demand—a demand fed, a fair-minded Brook- 
lynite would admit, by inhabitants of every city 
in the United States except Brooklyn. 

For Manhattan was, in 1900 as it is to-day, 
the undisputed amusement capital of the 
United States. Its legitimate theatres, vaudeville 
theatres, restaurants, hotels, were the reluctant 
pride of the whole United States, except for 
remote, aloof and self-satisfied San Francisco. 
If good Americans, when they died, went to 
Paris, while they lived they came to Manhattan 
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Triborough Bridge and Hell Gate Bridge 


and, then as now, the tourist traffic was one of 
the great economic resources of the island. But 
there is a big difference to-day between the 
weight of various types of amusement and the 
role of New York in the world. 

In the first place, the theatre, the opera and 
vaudeville were all flourishing in other American 
cities in 1900 ; the death by a thousand cuts 
imposed by the movies had not yet come upon 
them. Now they are mere outposts of New 
York or Hollywood, taking the goods these 
rivals condescend to provide. To-day, not only 
the United States are tributary to Manhattan 
and Hollywood, but the whole world. In 1900, 
the heart of old New York, then round 14th 
Street, was vaguely heard of outside America. 
Now the new amusement centre round 42nd 
Street (though moving fast to the 50’s) is known, 
by sight and sound, all over the world. Its 
focus, Times Square (where Broadway crosses 
42nd street) is the world’s best known piece of 
urban scenery. For if Hollywood makes the 
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movies, the favourite locale is New York. 
New York, in 1950, is still Manhattan, but a 
Manhattan known to most of the human race. 
What were the prints and photographs and 
magic-lantern slides and the first primitive 
films of 1900 to the daily exposure of Man- 
hattan to tens of millions of eyes ? Besides, the 
Manhattan that could be seen in 1900 was hardly 
in anything but its site like the Manhattan 
that we see to-day. The skyscraper had not 
yet arrived. 

If you look at prints and photographs of 
Manhattan, say, in 1830 and in 1900, there are 
changes but not fundamental changes. Build- 
ings are higher, but they do not dwarf the old 
buildings completely, and they are on a scale 
that, for three thousand years, had been regarded 
as human. But the great pioneer, Louis Sullivan 
had broken bounds and built his first sky- 
scrapers, notably in Chicago, and within a few 
years, the New York we know had materialized. 
Since 1910, there has been a great increase in 
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the number and, to some extent, in the styles 
of skyscrapers. They are no longer all clustered 
at the Battery, round Wall Street and the bottom 
of Broadway, though the famous sky-line is 
still there, making roughly the same impression 
to-day as it did on H. G. Wells, forty years ago. 
The “ Flatiron ” building, which was followed 
just before the first world war by the Wool- 
worth building, the ‘“‘ Cathedral of Commerce’’, 
with its incongruous Gothic decoration soaring 
up into the clear New York sky, does not differ 
very much from the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company in Wall Street, from the Chrysler 
building, even from Rockefeller Center and the 
Empire State. What is new is the multiplication 
of the skyscrapers, so that Wall Street and 
Rector Street and Lower Broadway are canyons 
in which Trinity Church and City Hall are 
dwarfed to toylike size, and even the new 
Custom House, built since 1900, resembles a 
ten-year-old toddling beside a six-foot adult. 

Skyscrapers are not confined to Manhattan. 
Brooklyn has a good many, and there are more 
up in the once remote Bronx, great building 
aggregates like the hospitals. But the skyscraper 
is still mainly a feature of Manhattan, and the 
new United Nations building is merely an 
example of the adjustment of man to the limita- 
tions imposed on him by his decision to live 
on the narrow, rocky, tide-washed island. 


Why did he so decide? Because in New 
York were the natural facilities for a great port, 
which has been for a good many years now 
much the biggest in the world. There is the 
island with its deep rivers round it, at the top 
of a naturally sheltered bay. Anyone could see 
that this was destined to be the great American 
port. But, in fact, not everybody did. Not until 
first the Erie Canal, and then the railways had 
taken advantage of the only route to the Great 
Lakes and the West that did not mean climbing 
or piercing mountains, was New York’s pre- 
dominance assured. By 1900, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, Charleston, all possible 
rivals had been outclassed. New York was and 
is above all a port. 

But it is a different port in many ways from 
the port of 1900. At that time New York was a 
great exporter of raw materials and food and 
a great importer of human beings. The new 
Statue of Liberty, with its inscription 
welcoming all the homeless of the earth, 
had no ironical flavour then. The homeless 
came ; in hundreds of thousands every year, 
in millions in some years. To-day the 
immigrant traffic has dwindled to a trickle. 
Ellis Island is far too big for its business and 
though New York is still incredibly polyglot, 
the native New Yorker is no longer a curiosity. 
The exports now are not food and raw materials, 
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Fifth Avenue after a heavy fall of snow, 1905 


but machines and steel. Through New York, 
the new workshop of the world showers riches 
upon mankind. 

But if the tide of Euopean immigration was 
dammed by law after the first world war, there 
was another tide that could not be halted. 
There had, of course, always been plenty of 
immigration into New York from the hinter- 
land, plenty of farm boys bored with life down 
on the farm, plenty of girls bored with domestic 
chores and dreaming of success on the stage, 
in the great department stores, or in the novel 
and exciting careers of stenography and 
“ secretarial science”, as the typing schools 
put it. But the new immigrants were escaping 
from another servitude. It was in the twentieth 
century, and especially after 1919, that New 
York became the Mecca of American Negroes, 
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and Harlem the city of refuge, both for the 
more energetic and talented and for the more 
shiftless and rootless. At no time can Harlem 
have suggested the grave and handsome 
Haarlem of Holland, the home town of Frans 
Hals. But it was into the big, once prosperous 
houses of Harlem that the Negroes crowded ; 
from 125th Street north to the Harlem river, 
that cuts off Manhattan from the mainland, 
whites left and Negroes arrived. But far fewer 
whites left than Negroes moved in. From the 
beginning black Harlem was over-crowded and 
it still is. The older colonies of New York 
Negroes had their chief centre in Brooklyn, 
where congestion was not inevitable as it was 
on Manhattan, but Brooklyn was soon out- 
stripped by the hundreds of thousands of 
Negroes who made their new way of life in 
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Liberty Street ferry, bound for lower Manhattan, leaving Fersey City 


Harlem. And, in more recent years, these 
immigrants from the South have been rein- 
forced by immigrants from Puerto Rico, many 
of them white, but far less equipped for city 
life than even the rural Negroes. In the worst 
slum areas of Harlem, it is Spanish that you 
hear, not the amiable soft speech of the Deep 
South. And it is that area, understandably 
enough, which sent to Congress Vito Marcan- 
tonio who, refusing to be classified as a 
Communist, yet always voted the party line.* 

It was not only the Negroes who were 
herded into slums. The economic forces that 
made it worthwhile to build the skyscrapers, 
made it highly unprofitable to house the poor 
decently. So, on the edges of the most splendid 


* Puerto Ricans are American citizens so cannot 
be denied admission or the vote when admitted to 
the mainland. 


sections, were slums as bad as anything in 
Glasgow ; indeed, when the baby-killing power 
of the New York summer is allowed for, these 
lightless, jammed “ old law tenements ” were 
probably worse. It was no wonder that the 
Bowery became a byword or that the Five 
Points produced generations of gangs.t It was 
easy to pass laws prohibiting the erection of any 
more tenements of this kind; but that still 
left the housing of the poor a problem beyond 
normal treatment. Coming back to New York 
to-day—Brooklyn, the Bronx as well as 
Manhattan—the visitor would find nothing 
more novel than the great housing settlements 
subsidized by the Federal Government and 
by the city that are more and more replacing 


+ Al Capone was a product of the Five Points and 
it was there that he got the scar and the training that 
he took to Chicago. 




















** Along the rivers is noticed the greatest activity springing up,’’ 

= é 
wrote the Buenos Ayres correspondent of the London ‘‘ Times ’” in 
a report published on 3rd January, 1863; ‘* Englishmen purchasing 
estancias, merchants establishing saladeros and steamboats crammed 
with passengers and cargo. The London Buenos Ayres and 
River Plate Bank,’’ he continued ‘‘ has secured premises in a central 
position of the town.”’ 


Thus the Bank of London & South America began its career. Into 
this Bank to-day are merged all United Kingdom Banks which 
operated in the countries of Latin America and the Iberian peninsula. 
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E reflect with pleasure on the fact 
Winat men were recommending to 
their friends the banking services offered 
at the sign of The Black Horse in Lombard 
Street in the days when Dr. Johnson and 
his company were familiar figures in the 
coffee houses of the City. 

Many of the customers we serve today 
were recommended to use Lloyds Bank 
in very similar circumstances. Wherever 
business men foregather, the reliability 
of the services of Lloyds Bank is known 
and appreciated. 
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the old slums. They are skyscrapers, at any 
rate on Manhattan ; some town planners think 
it is a mistaken policy to encourage poor people 
to live on the crowded island ; but these tower- 
ing constructions are heaven for their inhabi- 
tants compared to what they have known, and 
their heavenly character is more obvious in 
Harlem even than on the lower East Side. 

This is not the only change in New York’s 
housing habits. In 1900, Fifth Avenue was 
still the home of millionaires. Along the 
avenue stood the town palaces of the great 
magnates. Each millionaire wanted to out- 
shine the other. The result was a chaos of 
incongruous designs, remarkably inappropriate 
versions of the chateaux of the Loire being the 
favourites. Now hardly any of these short- 
lived monstrosities survives, and none is used 
as a dwelling place. 

Equally on the downgrade is the typical 
New York middle-class house, the “ brown- 
stone”. It is the type of house illustrated in 
Life with Father—high, narrow, with a bridge 
passing over the area. But fewer and fewer 
people want to run houses of that kind to-day ; 
so, pending their destruction, they survive as 
cheap flats or boarding houses. Thus, within 
a few hundred yards of the Grand Central 
Station, in East 39th Street, you can see a few 
of these survivors of a more leisured age, 
hemmed in by offices, clubs, hotels. And there 
are a few still surviving round Washington 
Square to recall the New York of Henry James. 

This transformation was made possible by 
a dramatic change in New York’s transport 
system. Its first subway is under fifty years old 
(1904). Its first tunnels under the Hudson date 
from just before the first war ; its first, and so 
far, only bridge over the Hudson from after 
the second (1931).* Subways pushed out on to 
Long Island and on the mainland. The “ EL ” 
(elevated railway) rattled along. Brooklyn 
spread and so did its neighbours, helped by the 
extension of what its customers boast is the 
worst suburban railroad in the world, the Long 
Island. And the ending of Manhattan’s isola- 
tion was marked by the building of the two 


* This is the George Washington suspension 
bridge. It was proposed to clothe its shell in stone 
ornament, but the naked structure was so beautiful 
that it was left unimproved. 





great stations, Grand Central and the Penn- 
sylvania Station, “Penn Station” as it is 
always known. They are among the most 
magnificent structures in New York. 

As Manhattan grew less residential, it grew 
more splendid. The new hotels shot up into 
the sky for a few brief years till they were 
pulled down. Only the other day, went the 
Murray Hill, as reminiscent of Henry James and 
Edith Wharton as Brown’s or the Meurice. 
The Astor still holds out above the din of 
Times Square, but it is on Park Avenue, built 
over the railroad tracks leading to Grand 
Central, that the modern American hotel and 
apartment house reach their most magnificent 
flowering. Another cluster of hostelries can be 
feund round Central Park, that oasis now 
nearly a century old, that for long provided 
Manhattan with almost its only greenery. 
In more recent years, a very determined attempt 
has been made to turn odd lots into little parks, 
to plant trees where the hardier ones at least 
can grow, and to make of the island less of an 
‘asphalt jungle.” Of course, in the other 
boroughs there is plenty of space for magni- 
ficent parks. In the Bronx is the great zoo ; 
in Brooklyn the finest collection of cemeteries 
in the world, outside Los Angeles. 

If the hotel and amusement industries still 
flourish, not so much can be said for two other 
New York standbys. The single biggest New 
York business is “the garment industry’. 
More New Yorkers work in the “ needle 
trades ” than in any other business. Originally 
almost all were Jews ; the rank and file is now 
largely Italian. And in their sacred quarters, 
the narrow streets are still packed with trollies 
loaded with garments, and shadowed by the 
skyscrapers, the “loft buildings”, where the 
garments are made. But it is an expensive 
business to make clothes where every square 
foot of floor space costs a fortune and where 
the labour force is so thoroughly unionized and 
knows its rights so well. Thus there is a drift 
of the industry away from New York, to Con- 
necticut, to mid-western St. Louis, to Texas 
even. New York is still the place where the 
American woman is dressed; but perhaps 
Manhattan is slipping. 

Much the same might be said of another 
great New York industry, banking and finance. 





For Wall Street (which, of course, means much 
more than that short street), the grand climac- 
teric was October, 1929, the collapse of the 


great bull market. Ever since that day, the 
final decisions on the most important points 
of banking policy have more and more been 
made in Washington, by the Federal Reserve 
Board, by the Treasury rather than at “ 23 
Wall,” the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. Even 
apart from government control, the prodigious 
growth of the great corporations, Ford, General 
Motors, General Electric, E.I. Du Pont de 
Nemours has cut down the role of the banker 
promoter, and given autonomy to the head- 
quarters of the great corporations in Detroit or 
Wilmington. 

But if the greatest days of Fifth Avenue and 
Wall Street as centres of power and glory 
are over, some of the splendour brought by the 
magnates or, if you prefer, robber barons, 
remains. To them the Public Library and the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Frick Museum 
and the Museum of Modern Art, owe their 
treasures ; thanks to them a Catalonian monas- 
tery has been transported in bulk and erected 
on the heights above the Hudson. The Metro- 
politan Opera and the other musical attractions 
of New York, on the other hand, are less 
indebted to the patronage of millionaires. 
Taxation has made the profession of Maecenas 
very expensive, even in America. The great 
days of “the diamond horseshoe” at the 
Metropolitan are over and nearly everybody 
who goes to the Opera or to a symphony 
concert, now goes to hear the music. 

There is one last aspect of New York that 
the returning visitor would note. In 1900, 
churches were the dominating feature of the 
New York landscape. Even on Manhattan, St. 
Patrick’s cathedral on Fifth Avenue was one 
of the biggest buildings. Now it lies im the 
shadow of Rockefeller Center, the greatest 
agglomeration of buildings in the world, almost 
as dwarfed as Trinity or St. Paul’s down town. 
Up on Morningside Heights, is the vast 
unfinished Episcopal cathedral of St. John the 
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Divine ; nearby is another great Gothic church 
built by John D. Rockefeller II for Harry 
Emerson Foslick. There are great synagogues 
as well as great churches ; but Manhattan is 
not a city where ecclesiastical edifices are 
among the most striking or agreeable memories. 

Nor is it one where educational buildings 
leave an impression of charm. The oldest 
institution for the higher learning, once King’s 
College named after King George II, now 
Columbia University, is one of the largest, 
richest and greatest universities in the world, 
but it is not a nest of dreaming spires. There is 
fairly good Gothic in the numerous other 
colleges and universities; there are some 
magnificent modern high schools. But no more 
than the modern Sorbonne, does the educa- 
tional plant of New York delight the eye. 

What does charm the eye, or astound it, is 
the sight of modern New York from any point 
of vantage in New Jersey, on the mainland, and 
from the air as the plane circles over La Guardia 
or Idlewild. From Manhattan, moreover, you 
can look across the Hudson to the Palisades on 
the New Jersey side and, from some points of 
vantage, you can see the great Pulaski Skyway, 
the steel motor-road flung over the marshes 
like a dream of H. G. Wells. That did not exist 
in 1900 ; it is hard to believe that it exists now. 

But the real and permanent note of New York 
is struck by the mile after mile of piers jutting 
out into the rivers. There, at 14th Street, was 
the old Cunard pier, now moved uptown. 
From the windows of the new blocks of apart- 
ments round Washington Square, the great 
ships as they glide past seem almost within 
touching distance—the Queens, the Ile de 
France, the Nieuw Amsterdam, the Liberté 
(ci-devant Europa); and, at one time, the 
magnificent Normandie, since burned and 
wrecked in the Hudson. Nowhere else in the 
world are there so many great ships. And this 
is as it should be for the world’s greatest port, 
where Verrazano, Florentine servant of Francis 
I of France, was the first white man to set eyes 
upon the island of Manhattan. 
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WO YEARS AGO, when the British Institute 

of Public Opinion asked a random sam- 
ple of grown-up persons of both sexes to 

what social class they considered themselves to 
belong, rather less than half of those who 
answered said that they belonged to the working 
class. What was at first thought more startling 
was that those who gave this answer were 
slightly outnumbered by those who regarded 
themselves as belonging to the middle classes, 
only one out of every fifty who were asked 
designating himself or herself as a member 
of the upper class. Such answers are, of course, 
highly subjective : they tell us, not what class 
a person does belong to, but how he reacts at a 
particular time to a question framed in a par- 
ticular way. In this instance, the result may 
have been affected by the fact that the persons 
questioned were given three grades of middle- 
classness—upper, middle and lower—to choose 
from, whereas the entire working class was 
lumped together without any sub-division. 
This may have led to some of those who were 
doubtful assigning themselves to the lower 
middle rather than to the working-class group ; 
but among those who put themselves in 
the middle classes more than twice as many 
preferred plain “ middle ” to “ lower middle ” 
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as a designation, and the “middle” and 
“lower middle ” together outnumbered the 
“upper middle” by nearly seven to one. 

It is not at all easy to relate these subjective 
estimates to any more objective calculation. 
There has been no Population Census ia this 
country since 1931; and anyone who has 
worked on the Census figures knows that it is 
impossible to use them as a basis for estimating 
class-distribution. The Census gives no social 
classification of the unoccupied or the retired ; 
and it divides the occupied into the three 
categories of “ managerial”, “‘ operative”, and 
* working on own account ”—which is not 
very helpful, as the line between the first and 
second groups is bound to be pretty arbitrary 
and the third group may include anyone from 
a popular novelist to a charwoman. The 
figures themselves show that the Census classi- 
fication has very little relation to the subjective 
estimations of class-affiliation. Out of twenty- 
one million persons, it put sixteen millions in 
the “operative” group, as against only 
1,180,000 in the “ managerial” and 1,272,000 
in the “ own account” groups. Among those 
ranked as operatives were 1,414,000 clerks, 
typists and draughtsmen, 733,000 attached to 
“ professional ” occupations, 312,000 in public 


administration and defence, and 1,329,000 in 
commercial occupations, including shop assis- 
tants. The largest group in the “‘ managerial ” 
category were 200,000 in agriculture, pre- 
sumably for the most part farmers employing 
labour, 388,000 in commerce and finance 
(largely shopkeepers), 120,000 in personal 
service (mainly in garages, hotels, inns, and 
boarding houses), 64,000 in professional occupa- 
tions, §7,000 in transport and communications, 
53,000 in the metal industries, and 50,000 
builders and contractors. Most industries made 
only a small contribution to the “‘ managerial ” 
total. The “ working on own account ” group 
again had a preponderance of farmers and 
shopkeepers, with the professions and personal 
service categories also well to the fore. 


The plain truth is that the social structure of 
Great Britain and of other developed industrial 
countries is much too complicated for easy 
breaking up into stratified social classes. 
Indeed, whereas Marx prophesied a century 
ago that with the advance of capitalism social 
and economic class-relations would become 
more and more simplified into a sharp opposi- 
tion of bourgeois and proletarians, with the 
petite bourgeoisie ground to powder between 
them, the actual march of events both in 
Western Europe and in the United States has 
followed a very different course. Marx was not 
far away from the truth in predicting the con- 
tinued decline of the class of small master- 
craftsmen using mainly hand tools whom he 
regarded as the core of the petite bourgeoisie ; 
but he altogether failed to appreciate either the 
extent to which technical developments would 
bring into being new types of small-scale busi- 
ness — sub-contractors, electricians, garage- 
proprietors, etc.—or the effect of large-scale 
enterprise in multiplying the numbers of 
salaried managers, technicians, salesmen and 
supervisors. Nor did he see the importance of 
the rise in the numbers of professional and 
administrative workers outside industry—a 
process fostered throughout the nineteenth 
century by the growth of the trading and 
industrial employers, who made a rapidly 
increasing call for the services of doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, schoolmasters and mistresses, 
hotel-keepers, secretaries, and so on, as well as 
for more and better shopkeepers and, much 





against their will, for an ever-expanding army 
of public administrators, local as well as 
national. It is now a well-recognized fact that, 
as national wealth increases, the proportion of 
the occupied population that is engaged in 
actually making things tends to fall, whereas 
the proportions in transport, distribution, 
clerical services, and the professions tend to 
rise. These changes make the class-structure, 
not simpler, but a great deal more complex ; 
and at the same time the necessity of drawing 
the majority of the recruits for the groups which 
are rapidly increasing from the family ranks of 
those which are decreasing or advancing less 
fast helps to break up the class-unity of the 
family as a social group and creates many 
families whose individual members are spread 
out over a number of class-groups. 

In this article I propose to go back a hundred 
years, to the time when Marx was making his 
prophecies about the tendencies inherent in 
capitalist society, and to try to see what the 
class-structure of British society was, broadly 
considered, at the time of the Great Exhibition 


of 1851. Of course, the first thing that stands 
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out in the earlier figures is the high proportion 
employed in agriculture, which accounted for 
2,375,000 occupied persons as against at most a 
million and a quarter to-day, though the total 
population has risen from less than 21 millions 
to over 48 millions.* With the decline in agri- 
cultural employment has gone a great migration 
from village to town—not to mention the 
swallowing up of many villages and of much 
agricultural land by the spread of towns into 
the surrounding areas. This shift from rural 
to urban ways of living has in itself meant 
a vast change in the social composition of the 
people ; for the patterns both of family life and 
of social relations outside the family are widely 
different in town and country, and movement, 
chiefly of younger people, away from the villages 
to the towns or overseas has greatly altered the 
character of village life. Moreover, the big 
town or city is, socially, very different from the 
small town with the country near at hand ; and 
in 1851, though there had been rapid growth 
of London and of the industrial areas during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, most 


* Treland, including Northern Ireland, is left out 
of the figures at both dates. 
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towns were still quite small by the standards of 
to-day. 

A century ago, the only towns with more 
than 100,000 inhabitants (including those 
in their suburbs) were London (already over 
two millions), Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Bristol, Wolverhampton, and Bradford ; and 
of these only the first five had more than 
200,000. Only a further twenty or so had more 
than 50,000. The growth of big towns in the 
later nineteenth century was increasingly 
associated with a process of social segregation 
of rich and poor and even of the main body of 
the working classes and of the moderately 
well-to-do. The great age of one-class urban 
and suburban areas was beginning, with impor- 
tant effects on social relations and on the 
development of local government ; for often 
the new suburbs were cut off administratively 
from the towns to which they belonged, so 
that the municipal areas came to be largely a 
mixture of working-class houses, factories, and 
business premises, with the better-off inhabi- 
tants living outside the areas over which 
municipal rates were levied. Extension of town 
boundaries did something, in the long run, to 
set this right ; but in most cases it lagged a long 
way behind the real growth of the towns. 
Birmingham was the outstanding exception ; 
but even Birmingham could not be a complete 
town, because on the west it bumped right into 
other municipalities—Smethwick and West 
Brcemwich—which maintained their adminis- 
trative separateness though they had really 
become parts, with Birmingham, of a single 
vast city. 

The other thing that stands out in any 
comparison between the social composition of 
the British people a century ago and now is the 
immense increase in the numbers of black- 
coated and professional workers. On this point, 
I must ask the reader to excuse the absence of 
any exact statistical comparison: there have 
been so many changes in the methods of com- 
piling the occupational parts of the Census 
that no accurate comparisons can be made. 
Successive Censuses have shown a bewildering 
tendency to move whole blocks of people from 
one classification to another, especially such 
groups as clerks, shopkeepers and shop assis- 


tants, and the lower grades of. professional 
workers. Through all the changes, however, 
the trends remain unmistakable. Clerks and 
commercial travellers, who were grouped to- 
gether, in 1851, numbered only 60,000 : in the 
Census of 1931 clerks, draughtsmen and typists 
added up to more than a million and ahalf. In 
1851 the group included no women at all: 
in 1931 the women numbered 657,000, as 
against 865,000 men. Persons engaged in 
merchanting, shopkeeping and financial occupa- 
tions numbered about 130,000 in 1851: the 
most nearly comparable groupin 1931 accounted 
for 2,319,000. Education occupied about 
100,000 in 1851 and four times as many in 1931. 
The services of Government and Local Govern- 
ment (excluding clerks and professional 
workers) employed 75,000 in 1851 : for 1931 
the nearest comparable total is 312,000. The 
professions, excluding education, added up in 
1851 to about 150,000: in 1931 they were at 
least half a million. All these figures are very 
inexact, because of changes in classification ; 
but I feel sure that the broad impression 
conveyed by them is correct. 


Side by side with this increase in the pro- 
portions of black-coated and professional 
workers has gone a change in the structure 
of the manual working class. A century ago, 
the social gulf between skilled craftsmen and 
labourers was immensely wider than it is to-day. 
It was greater in incomes, and greater in ways 
of living and in standards of education and 
culture. For regular labourers in building and 
engineering, by no means wholly unskilled 
types, the weekly wage in the big towns about 
1850 ranged from 12s. or less to at most 14s. 
or 15s.* Skilled men on time work got at least 
half as much again, and this meant a very big 
difference when the lower rates left no margin 
over and above sheer necessaries—though of 
course many who had no margin made one at 
the expense of such necessaries. Educationally, 
the gulf between craftsmen and labourers was 
wide: many labourers had hardly been to 
school at all, whereas most skilled workers had 
received some sort of formal education and 
many had supplemented this by attendance at 


* Multiply by about 24 or translate very roughly 
into present purchasing power. 
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same sort of class or Sunday or evening school. 
Many of the skilled workers were regular 
chapel-goers, and others belonged to Owenite 
or Secularist societies or to Mechanics’ 
Institutes or similar agencies for both technical 
and general education. It is broadly true that, 
until well after 1850, there was less in common 
between skilled and unskilled manual workers 
—TI mean in manners and ways of life—than 
between the former and the small masters and 
tradesmen for whom many of them worked. 
It was still fairly common for the skilled crafts- 
man to become a small master; and con- 
sequently there were many cases of brothers 
one of whom worked for wages while the other 
worked on his own or even employed a few 
skilled and unskilled men. 

Trade Unions, save in very exceptional 
cases, were confined to skilled workers. For 
a brief period in the 1830’s there had been a 
mass growth of Trade Unions extending to 
many of the less skilled ; but this movement 
had been crushed out after the collapse of the 
Grand National Consolidated Trades Union 
in 1834, and only the craftsmen’s societies, 
usually on a local basis, had remained in 
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effective existence. The first of the great 
modern Trade Unions, the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, was actually founded in 
1851, but made no attempt to organize the less 
skilled. In the cotton industry the local societies 
of spinners and weavers were beginning to link 
up into larger combinations ; but there, too, 
little attempt was made to bring in the less 
skilled. The miners had built up for a time in 
the 1840’s a big national Trade Union ; but it 
was crushed out after a series of struggles by 
1850, and even at its height it had been mainly 
composed of skilled hewers, with not many of 
the less skilled workers in its ranks. 

Trade Unionism, then, was a force only 
among a limited labour aristocracy, which was 
concerned to defend its position against the 
less skilled workers as well as against the 
employers, and insisted for this purpose on 
rules governing the entry to apprenticeship, 
the number of apprentices, and the exclusive 
right to practise a skilled trade, to the full extent 
of its power to enforce its claims. Employers 
in most of the larger industries were still 
refusing to “ recognize’ Trade Unions, and 
were denouncing them as obstacles to efficiency 
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because of the restrictive practices which they 
enforced. In many of the less mechanized 
occupations, however, the craftsmen’s power 
was great, because they had an effective mono- 
poly of skill; and in such industries, even 
without formal recognition, a good deal of col- 
lective bargaining occurred. Trade Unionism, 
in 1850, was still exceedingly unpopular with 
the middle classes and was continually under 
attack in the newspapers. Though combination 
had been made lawful in 1824-5, its exercise 
was still hemmed in by many legal restrictions, 
which drove many Unions to secret practices 
and conspiratorial ways. When the Victorian 
novelists deigned to mention such matters, they 
usually took it for granted that their readers 
would have a strong anti-Trade Union bias. 
The curious can find a good example in Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s A Life’s Secret (1867), which 
contains a vigorous attack on Trade Unionism 
in the building trades. This mood persisted 





almost unchanged until the 1870’s, when it 
began to be modified under the influence of the 
extended legal recognition given to the Trade 
Unions in 1871 — itself a sequel to the 
enfranchisement of most of the skilled workers 
in the towns by the Reform Act of 1867. For 
from that date both the great political parties 
were under the necessity of wooing the 
enfranchised section of the working class ; 
and after 1884, when voting rights were much 
further extended in both town and country, 
the opinions of the less skilled workers began 
also to count, though it was not until towards 
the end of the 1880’s that Trade Unions began 
to spread to any great extent beyond the more 
highly skilled groups. 

It was mainly after this stage had been 
reached, and as the effects of the generaliza- 
tion of elementary schooling under the Acts 
of 1870 and 1876 began to make themselves felt, 
that the gulf between the skilled and a large 
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section of the less skilled workers began to get 
narrower, in social habits as well as in standards 
of income. Much has been written about the 
effects of the Industrial Revolution in destroy- 
ing craft skill and replacing it by unskilled 
machine operation ; but such generalizations 
are very misleading. If, by 1850, the power 
loom had destroyed the traditional craft of 
handloom weaving, to the accompaniment of 
deep sufferings among those who were dis- 
placed, over the same period power-mule 
spinning and power-loom weaving developed 
as new skilled crafts ; and the rise of mechanical 
engineering, both before and after 1850, 
brought into existence a wide range of new 
skills—fitters, turners, pattern-makers, copper- 
smiths, and a host of others who founded new 
Trade Unions side by side with the societies of 
the older crafts. In 1850 this process was in 
full swing, and, on balance, skills were coming 
into existence much faster than they were being 
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destroyed. The age of mechanized mass- 
production was still a long way in the future. 

In order to appreciate this point, it should 
be enough to turn over the fascinating pages of 
the full catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, or the reports of the juries which awarded 
the prizes to industrial exhibitors. Whoever 
does this will soon realize the preponderance of 
quite small firms and of products made, not in 
the mass, but individually or by small groups, 
by processes demanding a high degree of craft 
skill. As against the craftsmen, the less skilled 
workers were still for the most part mere 
labourers, hauling and lifting and doing the 
heavy, dirty work: the age of the merely 
dexterous machine-minder, save in a limited 
range of trades making small consumers’ goods, 
had hardly invaded the main industries using 
metals as their materials. Birmingham already 
had its light metal industries producing standard 
goods at low prices ; but a great deal of the 





































Outside a Cotton Factory, Manchester, 1872 


work was still done in small workshops with a 
high proportion of skilled labour. 

Women’s labour was, of course, already 
employed extensively in the textile and clothing 
trades ; but in the cotton industry there was only 
a small preponderance of women over men, 
and in the woollen and worsted trades the men 
still outnumbered the women a century ago. 
In the clothing industries, on the other hand, 
there were many more women than men ; and 
the women were also the more numerous in 
silk and the lesser textiles. As against this, very 
few women were employed in any of the metal 
trades, except in and around Birmingham ; 
and in the food preparation trades there were 
four men to every woman employed. Nor had 
women yet invaded the offices: the influx of 
women clerks and typists had not yet begun. 
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There were more women in the distributive 
trades, but mainly as small shopkeepers: the 
shop assistants were nearly all men. Apart 
from the textile and clothing trades, domestic 
service was still the main occupation open to 
women. 

In the middle ’sixties, fifteen years after the 
date to which I have been mainly referring so 
far, the statistician Dudley Baxter published 
his well-known study of the distribution of the 
national income. Following in the footsteps 
of Gregory King towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, George Chalmers a hundred 
years later, and Patrick Colquhoun near the 
conclusion of the Napoleonic Wars, Baxter 
attempted to divide up the entire population 
into classes, basing his division partly on income 
levels but mainly on differences of occupation. 
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His figures covered Ireland as well as Great 
Britain; but for Great Britain alone he estimated 
that the upper and middle classes together 
numbered 5,562,000 out of a total population 
of 24,152,000 (in 1867). This left 18,590,000 
for what he called the “ manual labour class.” 
Baxter’s upper and middle classes thus 
accounted for 23 per cent—not far short of a 
quarter—of the whole people. His conception 
of the middle classes was, however, very wide : 
he included all clerks and shop assistants, as 
well as all shopkeepers, in however small a way, 
two-thirds of the total number of occupiers of 
land, a high proportion of the total number 
occupied in the food and drink trades, and all 





foremen and supervisory workers, together 
with the family dependants of all these groups. 
In a second article I shall have something to 
say about his break-up of the upper and middle 
classes into their main component sections : 
here I am concerned with his sub-division of 
the working classes. This he worked out in 
detail only for England and Wales, and not for 
Great Britain as a whole, using as his main 
criterion the normal range of incomes in the 
principal occupations. This method gave him 
eight sub-divisions, with average weekly in- 
comes ranging from 35s. to 12s. Here are his 
groups, with the estimated numbers in each 
for men, women and juveniles. 


THE MANUAL WORKING CLASS. ENGLAND AND WALES, 1867 


Average Weekly ly 


~ Numbers (thousands) 


~—— nl Men | Men | Women Fuveniles | Total 
1. Most Highly Skilled .. “ - 355. 42 2 12 | 56 7.25 
2. Highly Skilled - bi re 28s. to 30s. | 799 38 | 230 | 1,067 3 
3. Lower Skilled A ae os * | 25s. | §82 | 93 | 201 | 876 69 
4. Lower Skilled B 2Is. tO 23s. | 1,030 | 988 925 | 3,819 45995 
5. Unskilled A .. oc | I§s.to 20s. | 260 | 45 114 | 419 
6. Agricultural and Rural Labour a 145. | 15149 | 127 gor | 1,676 | 39.) 
7. UnskilledB.. ; he 12s. | 108 47 a9 | sm, ™ 4 
8. Unskilled C (all female) oe a I2s. (women)— | 447 97 | 545 } 








These figures, of course, refer to income- 
earners only, and do not include wives or other 
dependants not in “ gainful employment ”— 
to use the familiar phrase of the Census. They 
are curious in several respects. In the first 
place, Baxter has included in his fourth group, 
among the lower grades of skilled workers, all 
the domestic servants, women as well as men. 


4 (a) Less Skilled B.. 
4 (6) Domestic Servants 





If we now transfer the domestic servants to 
the third main grouping, where they seem more 
ey to ; we get instead of the 


Average Weekly 
| Wage for Men | Men 


These account for nearly 100,000 of the men 
included in the group, for no fewer than 692,000 
of the women, and for 387,000 girls and an 
unknown number of boys. If we put the boys 
at 50,000, at the least, and divide Baxter’s 
fourth group into two sub-groups, we get a 
very different-looking result. It comes out 
like this :-— 


_ Numbers (thousands) 


| Women| Fuveniles | Total 


—E - — | 


21s. to 23s. | 931 | 206 | 488 | 4,715 
: 99 692 | 437 1,228 


\Average Weekly| 





| Wage for Men | 
A. Highly Skilled . 28s. to 355s. 
B. Lower Skilled 2Is. to 25s. 
C. Unskilled and Agricuttural I2s. to 20s. 
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figures in the final column of the Table an 
illuminating triple classification, with, per- 
centages, as follows :— 


Numbers (thousands) 





™M en _ Women Juveniles Total | Per cent 
841 40 242 1,123. | 14.4 
1,513 389 689 | 2,591 | 33-3 

1,616 1,358 | 1,096 | 4,070 | §2.3 


3,970 | 1,787 | 2,027 | 7,784 | 100 





This looks a good deal nearer to reality. 
How does it compare with the position to-day ? 
There is no comparable estimate, nor do I 
know of any means of making one from the 
available data. The nearest thing I know of is 
an estimate of the status of the entire occupied 
adult male population of England and Wales, 
classified not by incomes but by “ intellectual 
requirements”, which was made by Sir 
Alexander arr-Saunders and _ Professor 
Caradog Jones on the basis of the Census of 
1931, following the methods used in an earlier 
calculation by Professor Cyril Burt. This 
divides the adult males into eight classes, 
including a bottom group of “ institutional 
cases’ quite below the level of ordinary 
employability. It runs as follows, in percen- 
tages of the adult male population :— 


1. Highest Professional Work —_ oe 
2. Lower Professional and Technical 3.0 


3. Clerical and Highly Skilled 
Manual . ‘ 12.0 


. Skilled eee oe Minor — 
mercial : 26.0 


. Semi-skilled see - Sian 
Commercial .. . 33.0 


. Unskilled and Coarse ened. 19.0 
7. Casual Labour .. ee x 
8. Institutional Cases = - 0.2 


If we assume that one out of every three 
persons in the third of these groups is a manual 
worker, and therefore falls inside Dudley 
Baxter’s conception of the working class, we 
get a triple division of the workers into skilled 
34 per cent, semi-skilled 37 per cent, and 
unskilled 29 per cent—which shows a big 
increase in the relative size of the skilled group 
and a big decrease in the unskilled. But this 
latter classification includes the shop assistants 
among the skilled workers, whereas Baxter 
put them into the lower middle class. There is 
no means of excluding them with any exacti- 
- tude ; but one can say very roughly that, if they 
were left out, the proportions would be some- 
where about 30 per cent skilled, 40 per cent 
semi-skilled, and 30 per cent unskilled. These 
proportions, it must be borne in mind, are for 
adult males only. Baxter’s proportions for 
adult males were 21 per cent highly skilled, 


38 per cent lower skilled, and 41 per cent 
unskilled. It is fairly safe to conclude that the 
proportion of unskilled workers has fallen, 
while that of highly skilled manual workcrs has 
risen, leaving the middle group of much the 
same relative size. 


There have been, of course, large further 
changes since 1931, not so much in the degrees 
of skill required as in the regularity of employ- 
ment and in the wage-differentials between 
different grades of workers. At the time of 
Baxter’s survey, 1867, fairly typical wage-rates 
for skilled engineers and engineering labourers 
in large provincial centres were 30s. and 15s. or 
16s.: the skilled man’s rate was nearly twice 
that of the labourer. By 1914 the comparable 
rates were 37s. and 24s. or 25s.: the skilled 
rate was about 50 per cent above the unskilled. 
By 1949 the skilled engineer’s rate was 107s. 
and the labourer’s 92s.: the difference had 
narrowed to 16 per cent. No doubt, it was often 
much bigger for skilled workers on systems of 
payment by results; but many less skilled 
workers also were on piecework. The differen- 
tial payment for skill as such had been very 
greatly reduced. These changes in relative 
wage-rates were of course part of a wider 
equalizing tendency—above all, in recent 
years, of the rise in basic minimum standards 
due partly to full employment ; but they were 
also partly due to the acceptance of the idea of 
a minimum standard of civilized life and to the 
accompanying growth of social security services 
underpinning this minimum. Socially, the 
effect has been to bring the less skilled, except 
a residuum of physical or mental defectives, 
much closer to the higher sections of the manual 
working class ; and at the same time there has 
been a much closer approximation in social 
outlook, as well as in incomes, between the 
higher wage groups and the lower groups of 
salary-earners. This is reflected in the spread 
of Trade Unionism into the black-coated 
occupations. Out of about eight million workers 
affiliated to the Trades Union Congress, well 
over a million and a quarter are clerks, shop 
assistants, postal, or other professional or 
supervisory workers ; and outside the Congress 
are the big Unions of the teachers, the local 
government officers, and the higher Civil 
Servants, as well as a number of bodies re- 
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Working-class Houses, by Gustave Doré, 1877 


presenting the managerial grades in industry. 

These groups on the borderline between the 
working and the middle classes I must leave 
over for consideration in the article which is 
to follow this one. The general conclusion of 
my argument so far is that over the past hundred 
years the class composition of society, far from 
becoming simplified into a stark opposition 


between capitalists and workers, has become 
much more complex. It is true that the skilled 
and unskilled manual workers are much nearer 
than they were to forming a single class ; but 
this has come about as a result of a rise in the 
lower groups and not at all of a throwing down 


of the higher groups into the “ increasing 
misery ” that Marx predicted. Nor have the 
groups ranked socially just above the manual 
workers been thrown down into the proletariat. 
To the considerable extent to which they have 
joined forces with it, the cause has lain rather 
in an upward assimilation of educational and 
social standards than in any decline in their 
economic position. The result is a working- 
class movement greatly extended at both ends, 
but the groups which make up this movement 
are certainly not united by a community of 
“‘ misery” or reduced to a common level of 
** proletarianism”’. 
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Reproduced from : James Madison by 
Irving Brant ; The Bobbs-Merrill Co., N.Y. 


EW MORE REMARKABLE galaxies of political 

thinkers have ever been assembled at one 

time, in one place and for a single purpose 
than that which met at Philadelphia in the 
summer of the year 1787—four years after the 
Treaty of Paris had given final recognition to 
their new status as citizens of the independent 
American Republic. Their task was to revise 
the Articles of Confederation—the Republic’s 
original Constitution—and to give to its central 
organs the greater strength which the stresses 
_of the time suggested as necessary. In the 
upshot, what emerged was a totally new Con- 
stitution—a unique product of political sagacity 
working upon the solid stuff of powerful in- 
terests and within the framework of a still 
emergent sense of national unity. Both for 
their own country and for the world at large, 
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the consequences of their achievement have 
by no means ceased to operate. At a time when 
new institutions are being sought to meet the 
demands of new unities, generated by new and 
deadly perils, it is natural enough to turn for 
guidance to the Founding Fathers. 

Close in front of the chair where the late 
victorious commander, George Washington. 
presided over these momentous sessions, sat 
another Virginian, a youngish man, small, 
undistinguished looking and plainly dressed, 
who had taken up this vantage point the better 
to hear and note down what was said. A fellow- 
delegate from Georgia has left us a description 
of him at this period : 

** Mr. Maddison is a character who has been 
long in public life ; and what is more remark- 
able every Person seems to acknowledge his 
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greatness. He blends together the profound 
politician, with the Scholar. In the manage- 
ment of every great question he evidently took 
the lead in the Convention, and tho’ he cannot 
be called an Orator, he is a most agreeable and 
eloquent, and convincing Speaker. From a 
spirit of industry and application which he 
possesses in a most eminent degree, he always 
comes forward, the best informed Man of any 
point in debate. The affairs of the United 
States, he perhaps has the most correct know- 
ledge of, of any man in the Union. . Mr. 

Maddison is about 37 [actually he was 36] years 
of age, a Gentleman of great modesty—with a 
remarkable sweet temper. He is easy and 
unreserved among his acquaintance, and has a 
most agreeable style of conversation.” 

Madison was, indeed, the real author of the 
Constitution. The document bore the imprint 
of his mind ; the Federalist papers, in whose 
writing he took the major share, remain the 
most authoritative commentary upon the text ; 
his posthumously published notes became the 
basis for all subsequent attempts to reconstruct 
the proceedings of the Convention, whose 
members shunned the publicity that they 
feared would make compromise and agreement 
impossible—providing perhaps the wisest single 
lesson of all. It is from this point that we can 
best survey Madison’s career backwards and 
forwards. 

Backwards our glance takes us to the 
Virginia Piedmont, that nursery of the great— 
Jefferson eight years Madison’s senior had 
identical roots—where Madison was born in 
1751 into a family belonging to the colony’s 
planter aristocracy. His upbringing was con- 
ventional except that he was sent not to William 
and Mary College, the stronghold of the 
Virginian Anglicanism he may already have 
found oppressive, but to Presbyterian Princeton. 
His early interests were markedly religious, and 
probably only his inadequacy as an orator 
prevented him from making the Church his 
profession. The same defect prevented his 


taking up the practice of the law and helped 
to deflect his remarkable scholarship into 
the single-minded pursuit 
weal, 

Princeton brought Madison into touch with 
the growing movement of opposition to the 


of the public 





imperial government, and directed his attention 
to matters outside the interests of his native 
Virginia. In 1776, he was elected a member of 
the Virginia Constitutional Convention ; and 
his active career in politics began. As a member 
of this body, and later of the State’s House of 
Delegates, Madison was concerned in the 
settlement of issues that were crucial for the 
internal development of the State—the question 
of religious freedom being perhaps dominant 
among them. From 1779 to 1783, Madison 
served in the Continental Congress—a vantage 
point from which to acquire knowledge of the 
whole American scene. 


In these years his contacts inside and outside 
the State were fortified, and the party built up 
which in 1787 was to achieve its objective in the 
re-shaping of the Constitution. At the same 
time, earnest study, particularly of the historical 
experiences of previous federations, medieval 
and modern, had prepared Madison with the 
fund of political wisdom of which the Constitu- 
tion and the Federalist proved such durable 
monuments. 

Looking forwards from this point we have 
a still longer and outwardly even more impres- 
sive career to follow. But here the barest out- 
line must suffice. After the Convention, 
Madison joined with Alexander Hamilton and 
John Jay to write the Federalist papers, 
originally intended to commend the Conven- 
tion’s handiwork to the voters of New York. 
When the new Constitution came into effect, 
and its makers and defenders rapidly separated 
into two political parties, divided at least 
ostensibly by the interpretation they put on the 
document, Madison (along with Jefferson) was 
from the beginning one of the two leaders of the 
popular or Republican party—the party which, 
deriving its strength largely from the agrarian 
interests of the South, developed a theory of 
federalism giving a high place to the rights of 
the States. 

As such, the party’s triumph in the election 
of 1800 was Madison’s triumph too. And with 
Jefferson as President, he was the almost 
inevitable Secretary of State. Meanwhile in 
1794, Madison had married the enchanting 
widow of a Philadelphia lawyer ; and with 
Jefferson an austere widower, Dolly Madison 
became the first lady in the society of the 





unfinished, unkempt new capital on the 
Potomac. In 1808, when Jefferson observed the 
tradition set up by Washington and refused to 
contemplate a “ third term ”—thus setting the 
precedent only broken by Franklin Roosevelt 
in our own time—Madison, his own choice, 
succeeded him ; and Dolly Madison became 
the first and the most beloved of the ladies 
of the White House. 

As Secretary of State, Madison had been 
involved in the complicated and difficult 
diplomatic proceedings by which the United 
States attempted to preserve the neutrality 
enjoined upon the country by the precepts of 
Washington, and the prevailing temper of its 
citizens at a time when the British Empire was 
locked in the deadly struggle with Napoleonic 
Europe. The economic pressure that Jefferson 
attempted to bring upon the belligerents 
through his ‘“‘ Embargo ” was not sufficient to 
secure respect for what the Americans regarded 
as their rights at sea. In the new American 
West, a younger generation preached expan- 
sionism and looked covetously northward at 
Canada. It was Madison’s fate to be President 
at a time when these conjoined forces brought 
the country into war against Great Britain— 
the so-called War of 1812—which Britons are 
accused of never remembering, and some 
Americans of never forgetting. Neither 
diplomacy nor war was really congenial to him, 
and it cannot be said that his reputation was 
much enhanced by his years as Secretary of 
State or as President. 

But by 1816, the war was over. Madison 
could in his turn hand over supreme respon- 
sibility to the last member of the “ Virginia 
dynasty ”—James Monroe—and the halcyon 
interlude, between the storms of the Republic’s 
early years and the later bitter divisions over 
slavery, allowed for a period of rapid and 
uninterrupted growth. Madison himself had 
another twenty years to live—Dolly by twenty- 
one years his junior lived on until 1849—and 
spent them in retirement, emerging only once 
to take part, in 1829-30, in the Convention for 
revising the Constitution of Virginia. In 
retirement, he was, as the last survivor of the 
Founding Fathers, increasingly turned to as 
an oracle on the interpretation of their purpose. 
Distinguished foreigners came to pay court to 


him ; in his own lifetime, he almost attained 
the dignity of a national monument. 

Throughout this long life, nothing about 
Madison is more remarkable than the essential 
consistency of his views. Throughout he was 
concerned with one of the fundamental prob- 
lems of all political societies—the question of 
what limitations upon Government are possible 
and desirable. It was, of course, an essential 
part of a still wider question—that of the 
foundations of government itself. For by 
embarking upon Revolution, the Americans 
had removed the unspoken obligations of 
prescription, and by separating Church and 
State, much of the importance that could be 
attached to the divine sanctions of secular 
authority. 

Their answer to the latter question was 
essentially in terms of a theory of natural law, 
embracing within it a concept of natural rights. 
But the best minds among the Americans— 
and Madison’s especially—tempered the doc- 
trinaire implications of this approach with a 
respect for the lessons of history and experience. 
The compelling force of Madison’s political 
arguments in the Federalist and elsewhere is 
the product of a skilful use of the dual appeal 
to reason and to fact. 

The basis of Madison’s own general theory 
of society was substantially Locke’s. As he 
said in his last public utterance, forty years 
after the Federalist appeared : “ It is sufficiently 
obvious that persons now and property are the 
two great subjects on which Governments are 
to act : and that the rights of persons and the 
rights of property are the objects, for the 
protection of which Government was instituted. 
The personal right to acquire property which 
is a natural right, gives to property when 
acquired, a right to protection, as a social right.” 

Society, however, was not composed of 
individuals, but of groups and of parties. In 
the most famous passage of all, Madison wrote 
in the Federalist : “‘ As long as the reason of 
man continues fallible, and he is at liberty to 
exercise it, different opinions will be formed. 
As long as the connection subsists between his 
reason and his self-love, his opinions and his 
passions will have a reciprocal influence on 
each other ; and the former will be the objects 
to which the latter will attach themselves. The 
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diversity in the faculties of men, from which 
the rights of property originate is not less an 
insuperable obstacle to a uniformity of 
interests. The protection of these faculties is 
the first object of government. From the pro- 
tection of different and unequal faculties of 
acquiring property, the possession of different 
degrees and kinds of property immediately 
results ; and from the influence of these on the 
sentiments and views of the respective pro- 
prietors, ensues a division of the society into 
different interests and parties.” 

Thus political life was bound to feel the 
impact of the economic diversities in any society 
—and, of course, of much else as well. 

“‘ The most common and durable source of 
factions,’ wrote Madison, “has been the 
various and unequal divisions of property. 
Those who hold and those who are without 
property, have ever formed distinct interests 
in society. Those who are creditors and those 


Philadelphia, from the Great Tree, Kensington, 1812. 





who are debtors, fall under a like discrimina- 
tion. A landed interest, a moneyed interest, 
with many lesser interests, grow up of necessity 
in civilized nations, and divide them into 
different classes, actuated by different senti- 
ments and views. The regulation of these 
various and interfering interests forms the 
principal task of modern legislation, and 
involves the spirit of party and faction in 
the necessary and ordinary operations of 
government.” 

How then was one to prevent faction tearing 
society apart ?—a question the more meaning- 
ful if we remember that the Federalist was 
written a year before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. The old absolutist solution was 
necessarily rejected. “In monarchies,” 
Madison pointed out to Washington, “ the 
sovereign is more neutral to the interests and 
views of the different parties ; but, unfortun- 
ately, he too often forms interests of his own, 


repugnant to those of the whole.” It was, 
therefore, through a Republic that Americans 
must pursue their aims ; and “‘ the fundamental 
principle of Republican Governments is that 
the majority who rule in such Governments are 
the safest guardians both of public good and 
private rights’’. 

But the principle that the majority should 
bind the minority did not result “ from a law 
of nature but from compact founded on utility’. 
Therefore, since there might be circumstances 
in which a majority too might endanger 
minority rights, Society could always demand 
that in any special case more than a simple 
majority should be requisite for action. Indeed, 
in Madison’s observation the immediate prob- 
lem was just this. In the democratic Govern- 
menis of the new American States—only 
loosely bound together by the articles of 
Confederation—the temptation for the majority 
(i.e., the poor) wielding the powers of Govern- 
ment, to use it to plunder the minority (i.e., 
the rich) was very real. They might do this 
directly through confiscation or indirectly 
through debt and currency laws ; in either 
event, the result would be the same—economic 
anarchy leading to political chaos and moral 
decay. Classical history presented plenty of 
well-remembered instances of the rule of the 
demagogue giving way to that of the tyrant. 
Therefore, control was necessary. And if we 
accept as Madison’s a paper in the Federalist 
assigned to him by the most learned of recent 
students of the subject, he was prepared to 
defend to the full devices designed to break 
the brute force of majority rule : 

** It may be a reflection on human nature, 
that such devices should be necessary to 
control the abuses of government. But what 
is government itself but the greatest of all 
reflections on human nature? If men were 
angels, no government would be necessary. If 
angels were to govern men, neither external 
nor internal controls on government would be 
necessary. In forming a government, which is 
to be administered by men over men, the great 
difficulty lies in this : You must first enable 
the government to control the governed ; 
and in the next place oblige it to control 
itself.” 

Madison would not (as Hamilton would have 
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liked) agree that this object should be secured 
by the infusion of an hereditary element. Nor 
were mere paper restrictions like bills of rights 
sufficient in themselves. For they “ will never 
be regarded when opposed to the decided 
sense of the public, and after repeated violations 
in extraordinary cases they will lose even their 
ordinary efficiency ”’. 

Guarantees had to be institutional. One of 
these was the separation of powers to which 
Madison attacked the full eighteenth century 
importance. Another instrument which his 
mind played around throughout his life was 
the differential franchise—the more important 
in his view, as American society increasingly 
approximated, to the great extremes of wealth 
and poverty prevailing in the old world. This 
belief found its expression in the special 
weighting of the slaveholders’ vote given in the 
Federal Constitution and maintained until the 
Civil War. But here, Madison was fighting a 
losing battle against the democratic principle 
of “‘ one man—one vote ”’. 

The most important bulwark of all was the 
Federal system itself. “‘ The superior recom- 
mendation of the federo-Republican system, is, 
that whilst it provides more effectually against 
external danger, it involves a greater security to 
the minority against the hasty formation of 
oppressive majorities.” So, Madison wrote in 
1825, when the system he did so much to create 
had had a full generation’s trial. The relations 
between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment were not worked out at Philadelphia quite 
on the lines that Madison had expected when 
he went there. Judicial review of State legisla- 
tion came to play the part which he had assigned 
to a central veto. But the effect was the same ; 
and it was an abiding one. 

The economic and social progress of the 
western world has made American federalism 
a very different thing from what it was even at 
the end of Madison’s long life. Some might 
argue that the power that has accrued to the 
centre is so great that the system is now federal 
in name alone. But Madison’s fundamental 
principle has come to occupy a place that he 
could not have foreseen, owing to the emerg- 
ence, as a necessary part of the system, of 
national parties, federally constructed. It is 
within the parties themselves that the tensions 
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Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 1778. 


Madison analysed are to-day largely resolved. 

Some European students have never been 
reconciled to the untidiness of the system and 
to the difficulties that it places in the way of 
strong government. Others have complained 
that it has worked unevenly ; always against 
the poor and in favour of the rich; not a 
tyranny of majority over minority, but rather 
the reverse. And different periods of American 
history give ample evidence to support both 


JAMES MADISON : 


The only full-scale modern biography of Madison, 
that by Irving Brant, of which three volumes have so 
far been published is not easily available in England. 
Madison’s work at the Philadelphia Convention can 
most easily be followed in Carl van Doren’s The Great 
Rehearsal (Cresset Press, 1948). His work as Secretary 
of State and President has been elaborately surveyed 
in the classic volumes of Henry Adams. We owe a 
two-volume abbreviation of them to Herbert Agar : 
The Formative Years (Collins, 1948). 

The whole period has been briefly surveyed 
through the life of another great figure of the time, 


views. Yet on a deeper analysis one might argue 
that only a system which prevented the out- 
right clash of interests was flexible enough for 
so large and varied a country in the period of its 
expansion and growth. Apart from the single 
issue of slavery there is none that Madison’s 
system has not solved without recourse to arms. 
The power and authority of the United States 
in the Free World are Madison’s memorial 
to-day. 


NOTE ON BOOKS 


in my Thomas Fefferson and American Democracy 
(English Universities Press, 1948). My edition of 
the Federalist (Blackwell, 1948) provides the main 
text for the understanding of Madison’s political 
thought and bibliographical guidance for further 
study of the subject. The importance of some of the 
ideas dealt with in the concluding paragraphs of this 
article, for American history as a whole, can be 
gauged from their treatment by Herbert Agar in his 
book, published in this country under the title of 
The United States : The President, the Parties and 
the Constitution (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1950). 








HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 


February 2, 1742 

RESIGNATION OF SIR ROBERT WALPOLE 
Having been in office for twenty-one years, during 
which he had secured the safety of the Hanoverian 
dynasty, established the ascendancy of the Whigs 
and saved Great Britain from participation in a 
variety of foreign wars, Sir Robert Walpole fell 
from power. A sagacious, though unscrupulous 
man, he was both a founder of the English two-party 
system and one of the main architects of Britain’s 
economic empire. 


February 8, 1586 
EXECUTION OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AT 
FOTHERINGAY CASTLE 

A prisoner since her flight from Scotland, Mary 
Queen of Scots became the centre of intrigues 
against the life of Queen Elizabeth, The discovery 
in 1586 of the Babington plot led to her trial and 
sentence. Elizabeth signed the death warrant but 
hesitated to dispatch it. The warrant was sent 
secretly to Sir Amyas Paulet. 


February 10, 1763 
THE TREATY OF PARIS SIGNED 

Under this treaty, which brought to an end the 
Seven Years’ War between France and England, 
France ceded to Britain, Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
Cape Breton Island, while Spain ceded Florida. 
In return Great Britain restored Martinique and 
other West Indian islands to France, and Havana 
and Manilla to Spain. The treaty, which aroused 
much opposition, particularly in the City of London, 
was attacked by John Wilkes. 


February 10, 1840 
THE MARRIAGE OF QUEEN VICTORIA TO PRINCE 


ALBERT OF SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA 
The Queen’s marriage to her cousin was at first 
unpopular. But the Prince Consort played an 
important part in the growth of his adopted country, 
and was one of the chief planners of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. In 1861 his action averted 
British intervention in the American Civil War. 


February 13, 1788 

OPENING OF THE TRIAL OF WARREN HASTINGS 
Warren Hastings, Governor-General of Bengal, 
returned from India in 1785, threatened with 
impeachment by the Whig leaders Burke, Fox, and 
Sheridan. The trial on charges of having misused 
his powers opened in 1788 and lasted until 1795, 
when Hastings was acquitted on all the four major 
charges. He was described by the Prince Regent in 
1813 as “ the most deserving and one of the worst 
used men in the Empire’’. 


February 13, 1693 
MASSACRE OF GLENCOE 


Much unrest remained in the Highlands of Scotland 
after the Revolutionary Settlement of 1689; and 





in 1692 an oath of allegiance to William III was 
ordered. At the appointed date one clan, Mac- 
donald of Glencoe, failed to appear. Instigated by 
the Campbells, Dalrymple, Master of Stair and 
King’s Deputy in Scotland, laid before the King a 
proposed order for “ the extermination of that den 
of thieves ”’. Thirty-eight clansmen including 
women and children were massacred by troops 
from Fort William. 


February 14, 1797 
BATTLE OF CAPE ST. VINCENT 
Victory of Sir John Jervis over the Spanish fleet 
during the French Revolutionary War. By breaking 
through the enemy fleet, a manceuvre first employed 
by Admiral Rodney in 1782 at the Battle of The 
Saints, Jervis cut off nine of the Spanish ships, which 
Nelson attacked and destroyed. For the rest of the 
war Spanish naval power was crippled. 


February 14, 1779 
DEATH OF CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 

James Cook, after serving under Wolfe in the capture 
of Quebec, when he navigated the small boats up 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence, had been appointed 
Marine Surveyor of Newfoundland. In 1767 he 
was commissioned by the Admiralty and the Royal 
Society to discover the unknown continent in the 
South Pacific. During his first two voyages he 
charted the islands of New Zealand and Tasmania. 
Eastwards, he landed in New South Wales and gave 
the name to Botany Bay. On his third voyage, 
undertaken to find a North-West Passage from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, he was murdered while 
visiting the Sandwich Islands. 


February 16, 1769 

ELECTION OF JOHN WILKES AS M.P. FOR MIDDLESEX 
John Wilkes, one of the foundation-members of 
the ‘“ Hell Fire Club”, had been outlawed after 
his attack on the King’s Speech in No. 45 of his 
paper The North Briton. In 1768 he surrendered 
to his outlawry and, while in prison, was elected 
M.P. for Middlesex. The House of Commons 
annulled the election. Though Wilkes was returned 
a second and a third time, the Commons declared 
that his opponent Col. Luttrell “ ought to have 
been elected and was M.P. for Middlesex”. Wilkes’ 
bold, though not entirely disinterested, defence of 
the liberties of the subject had an important effect 
on British political history. 


February 18, 1546 

DEATH OF MARTIN LUTHER 
The pinning of Luther’s famous ninety-five theses 
attacking the Church on the church door of Witten- 
berg initiated the German Reformation in 1517. 
To the end of his life Luther was the guiding force 
behind the Protestant princes and churches of 
Germany. He was buried in the Castle Church at 
Wittenberg. 
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THE ENGLAND OF ELIZABETH, by A. L. Rowse. 

(Macmillan. 25s.) 

MR. ROWSE has undertaken one of the most 
difficult tasks an historian can set himself, to 
draw the portrait of an age. If this is the secret 
ambition of most historians, few have the bold- 
ness to confess it, fewer still to carry it out. 

Mr. Rowse’s knowledge of the period may 
be taken for granted. Without twenty years’ 
reading and familiarity with the material, no 
historian in his senses would attempt so large 
a canvas. Where Mr. Rowse shows his skill 
is in the construction, perhaps even more in the 
conception, of his book ; this is both the test 
and the secret of his success. 

Social history is an amorphous subject, too 
often interpreted as leaving out war and politics, 
and putting in what the industrious poor 
earned and the idle rich spent. This is to 
stand history on its head. If earlier historians 
distorted their pictures of the past by paying 
too little attention to social and economic 
facts, to leave out the politics in retaliation 
is an odd way of restoring the balance. The 
theme of social history as Mr. Rowse handles 
it is the structure of a society, not the trivia 
of its everyday life. The core of his book is his 
account of Elizabethan government, in politics, 
administration, the Church settlement and the 
law; these were the core of Elizabethan 
England. Quite rightly he makes the two 
biggest figures of his book the Queen herself 
and her great minister, Burghley. There is 
plenty of room for the merchants and the 
capitalists, the innovators in agriculture and the 
enclosers, schoolmasters like Ascham and 
Mulcaster, the Puritans and the Recusants, 
but they are kept in focus, with an eye always 
to the proportions of the whole picture. 

The danger of such a conception of social 
history is, of course, that it will produce too 
narrow a concentration on the groups and 
institutions concerned with the central govern- 
ment, to the neglect of what went on outside 
London. Mr. Rowse guards himself against 
this by the careful attention he pays to local 
history. Nothing is more striking about this 
book than the skill with which he uses the 
results of local historical research to build up 
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the picture of a national society. What made 
his Tudor Cornwall so illuminating was his 
sense of the national issues involved in local 
history ; what lights up The England of 
Elizabeth is his sense of the local issues 
out of which national history is composed. 
This is emphasized by the early and unusual 
place given to the chapter on the Elizabethan 
Discovery of England, and it is entirely in 
keeping with Mr. Rowse’s own sympathies 
that the first full-length portrait the reader 
meets in his book is that of Leland, prince of 
antiquarians, who spent six years travelling the 
length and breadth of Tudor England amassing 
the knowledge from which his Itineraries were 
composed. 

Mr. Rowse himself remarks : “‘ The more 
one lives into the past and becomes acquainted 
with its life, the less possible it becomes to 
generalize.”” The historian’s art lies in the power 
both to generalize and at the same time to test 
his generalizations by particular instances. Mr. 
Rowse’s skill as an historian is well displayed 
in this interweaving of generalization and 
illustration. In his chapter on Social Classes, 
for instance, he develops his theme of the rise 
of the gentry by using the early seventeenth 
century Survey of Devon by Tristram Risdon 
of Winscott and Sampson Erdeswicke’s Survey 
of Staffordshire. Another notable example is 
the series of portraits, often with a vivid use of 
contemporary description, ranging from 
Burghley, Archbishop Parker and Coke to the 
antiquarian Lambarde, the great Camden, the 
Jesuit Robert Parsons, Richard Mulcaster, 
Headmaster of the Merchant Taylors’, and 
Richard Greenham, the Puritan Rector of Dry 
Drayton. 

Of necessity it is an individual view which 
Mr. Rowse gives us. It will not be everyone’s 
picture of the Elizabethan Age and Mr. Rowse’s 
unflagging enthusiasm admits little criticism of 
his heroes. A good deal will depend on the 
second volume treating of the Age’s achieve- 
ment in thought and action, the other half of 
the picture, the subtle and questioning 
Elizabethan mind, which is as characteristic as 
the vigour and delight in action. But at least 
Mr. Rowse has had the courage to launch out 
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Professor HELEN CAM 
** May well come to be regarded as the best thing of 
its kind.” THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 
Chronological tables and 10 maps. 


EUROPE 
AND A WIDER WORLD 


1415—1715 
Professor J. H. PARRY 
“A brilliant condensation. A short introduc- 
tory work on the expansion of Eurore from Prince 
Henry the Navigator to the Treaty of Utrecht. ce 
All this is done in the compass of 200 pages; the 
economic mysteries are lucidly explained, the human 
drama never forgotten.” THE ECONOMIST. 
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Sir READER BULLARD, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.LE. 
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and already with his first volume has laid the foun- 
dation of an original design, contrived and executed 
with assurance and mastery. ALAN BULLOCK. 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION, 1917-1923, Volume I, 
by E. H. Carr. (Macmillan, 25s.) 

Nikolai Berdyaev — assuredly no “ fellow- 
traveller” of the Communists—shortly before his 
death denounced the “ stupendous blackmail .. . 
at present taking place in international politics on 
the basis of combating the Communist menace’’. All 
who wish to see through the mist of blackmailing 
propaganda will be grateful to E. H. Carr for the 
opportunity he has given them to view the Russian 
revolution and its consequences dispassionately 
and objectively, and will await with a real sense of 
urgency the further volumes he promises. For there 
is no doubt that his work is far and away the most 
important study of Communist Russia in the making 
that has yet appeared in the English language. 

The theme of this volume, set against a lucid 
sketch of the foundations of Bolshevism before 1917, 
is the seizure of power and the shaping of the political 
structure of the U.S.S.R. between 1917 and 1923. 
Every student of politics should read at least the 
cogent analysis (ch. VI) of the Bolshevik doctrine 
of the state and its application in the revolutionary 
constitution. For although Mr. Carr writes as an 
historian, he is not concerned merely to write history 
in the sense of “ an exhaustive record of the events 
of the period”, but rather to provide “‘ an analysis 
of those events which moulded the main lines of 
further development”. That this method has its 
own inherent dangers few would deny. In particular, 
it makes it all too easy to assume that what happened 
could not have happened otherwise ; and Mr. Carr 
has been severely criticized on the score of accepting 
dogmatically “the historical necessity of Lenin’s 
revolution”? and discounting the possibilities of 
“democratic ” development in post-revolutionary 
Russia. Neither charge is justified. At the decisive 
moment of the dispersal of the All-Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly with its large anti-Bolshevik 
majority—the moment when the “ dictatorship ” of 
the party became a reality—anti-Bolshevik eye- 
witnesses amply attest the lack of popular support 
for the institutions and principles of “ bourgeois 
democracy”? ; and although Mr. Carr maintains 
that “‘ Bolshevism succeeded to a vacant throne ’”— 
since the downfall of the Provisional Government 
“had become inevitable ’’—he nowhere suggests 
that it succeeded inevitably or automatically. 

Indeed, how could it ? Even at the beginning of 
1918, when the revolution was a fait accompli, the 
party (always carefully limited in size) number only 
115,000 members. In 1918, Mr. Carr says, few 
“even of the Bolsheviks themselves believed that 
the regime could survive’. The story he tells is 
therefore not a story of the inevitable and pre- 
determined. On the contrary, it is a story of achieve- 
ment in the face of odds unparalleled in history— 
an achievement comprising not only the consolida- 
tion of the revolution, but, more remarkable still 
(and this is certainly not the least significant part 
of Mr. Carr’s analysis), “‘ the reassembly ”—on the 
basis of a new policy of nationalities—‘ of nearly all 
the former dominions of the Tsar’. That this could 
be accomplished without the use of force, not one of 
the leaders for one moment supposed ; but force was 
the least of the factors at play—and if we forget this, 
we shall do so at our peril. G. BARRACLOUGH. 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY, Issued by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


No better time could have been chosen for the 
publication of this interesting work on the aims and 
methods of history teaching. 


The new examinations have set new problems 
before the teachers, many of whom are comparatively 
inexperienced and some of whom are finding it 
difficult to adjust themselves to present conditions. 


This helpful book has avoided the usual pitfalls 
of the collective reports of committees. It is never 
dull and has preserved such unity of form and 
purpose, that it is difficult to believe a committee 
of eleven members could have done more than offer 
advice and give approval to the subject matter as 
presented by the Secretary C. P. Hill and Vice- 
Chairman J. C. James. On them, according to the 
Preface, the brunt of the work has fallen. They 
have made full use of the experience and ideas of 
many secondary schoolteachers, and have at last 
made it clear that methods of approach must vary 
not merely for pupils of different ages and ability, 
but for those of different environment. 


The book starts with a chapter on the purpose of 
history and this disputed question is treated with a 
refreshing lucidity and broadmindedness. ‘“‘ One 
of the best reasons for teaching history to young 
children is to satisfy their love of a story.” That is a 
candid admission of a truth. ‘“‘ At a later age the 
intellectual values can predominate and a critical 
faculty be developed.” Between these extremes, 
the purposes of history are stated as giving “ insight 
into ways of life different from our own ”’, as deve- 
loping “‘ accuracy in apprehension and statement ”’, 
“ability to distinguish truth from falsehood ” and 
“to detect bias ”’. 


After discussing fully what a pupil should be 
taught, the authors face the questions so frequently 
evaded: “‘ How much can a pupil absorb ?” and 
“* How can the development of instruction keep pace 
with the development of the pupil ?” Answers to 
these questions will be found in a suggestive chapter 
entitled “‘ Syllabus and Subject Matter”. Here are 
suggestions for the teaching of pupils whose ages 
range from eleven upwards. Special attention 
should be given to the chapter on the History Room. 
There are just as sound reasons for the History 
Room as the Biological Laboratory. 


In some respects the last chapter “‘ Various special 
Topics ” is one of the most valuable. An admirable 
balance has been preserved even in regard to some 
branches of history, where enthusiastic protagonists 
has led them into indefensible extravagances. As 
examples, the sane counsel on “ The History of 
Science ” (p. 195) and “‘ Local History” (pp. 197 
seq.) might be studied with profit. 

The book contains useful information on the 
requirements for the new examinations by various 
bodies and a first-class index. It is a little unforunate 
that Appendix I giving a list of books on the teaching 
of history offers no clue as to their nature. For 
instance, how could a young teacher glean from this 
list that Marten’s delightful reminiscences, Teaching 
of History, had little in common with others with 
similar titles ? However this is a minor blemish on 
an invaluable work. S. M. Toyne. 
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LORD HERVEY AND HIS FRIENDS, 1726-38. Edited by 
the Earl of Ilchester. (fohn Murray. 21s.) 
The reign of George II is probably less well 

documented than any other period of recent English 

social history ; for the records left behind by Lady 

Suffolk and her circle (the most insipid type of 

fashionable letter-writers), by Lady Sundon, Lord 

Perceval and Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, give us 

only a vague impression of that selfish and corrupt 

but intensely vital age. The Memoirs of Lord 

Hervey are a distinguished exception. Both a born 

writer and an inveterate careerist, Hervey employed 

his talents and charm to install himself as the in- 
dispensable confidant of Caroline of Ansbach, the 
highly gifted, inquisitive and ambitious German 
princess whom his royal master had taken to wife. 

The King and Queen were a strangely assorted pair. 

Yet, although Caroline’s intelligence far outsoared 

her husband’s, and the King’s brutality and numerous 

infidelities never spared his wife’s feelings, Hervey 
was shrewd enough to perceive that a deep and 
genuine love united them. From close quarters 

Hervey kept watch on this domestic tragi-comedy ; 

and he was fascinated to observe how, in the political 

field, Caroline, while professing to fear and obey 
the King, with the assistance of Sir Robert Walpole 
actually assumed many of the major tasks of govern- 
ment. As a statesman Walpole has suffered much 
unfair criticism. Employing the methods that came 
readiest to hand—which included the wholesale 
purchase of parliamentary influence—he gave Great 

Britain a long period of peace, steered the country 

clear of foreign entanglements and helped to establish 

the foundations of our commercial empire. 

In the alliance of Walpole and Caroline, Lord 
Hervey, the elegant and frivolous courtier, was a 
useful intermediary ; and his Memoirs, apart from 
their literary charm, give us a detailed account of the 
working of this profitable association. Though Lord 
Hervey and His Friends (edited by Lord Ilchester 
from correspondence in the muniment rooms of 
Ickworth, Melbury and Holland House) makes no 
important addition to our knowledge of his character, 
it includes some fascinating sidelights on the back- 
ground of the writer’s age. Foremost among his 
correspondents were the brothers Stephen and 
Henry Fox, later ennobled as Lord Ilchester and 
Lord Holland ; and to his engaging and handsome 
young friends, Hervey, in the intervals of his court- 
employment, wrote a series of long letters, giving a 
day-to-day picture of his arduous existence behind 
the throne. Hervey was an unusually brilliant, if not 
professionally skilled, portraitist ; and many of his 
quick sketches of celebrated contemporaries— 
notably those of Walpole and Chesterfield—will be 
remembered for their own sake. The book is well 
edited and well produced. Expurgation, however, 
has been perhaps a shade too thorough-going. 


_THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF CREWE, 
1780-1923. By W. H. Chaloner. (Manchester 
University Press. 30s.) 

In its history Crewe is almost unique in this 
country. The town sprang out of the green fields of 
Cheshire. It was the product of the industrial revolu- 
tion and of the railway age, and its growth epitomizes 
the workings of the predominant economic forces of 
the last century, unhampered by pre-industrial sur- 
roundings. The decision to build a junction there 





-in the 1830’s, and the struggles of the Manchester 





and Liverpool “ parties”? formed the first vivid 
phase in its development. Surveyors, contractors and 
navvies descended on this “‘ unremarkable corner of 
rural England ”’, to te followed only a few years later 
by a new and larger wave of immigration, when the 
Grand Junction Railway Company decided to 
move its locomotive and rolling-stock works from 
Liverpool. 

Thereafter, Crewe’s development was swift. 
Christ Church was erected for the spiritual welfare 
of the workers, and housing, sewerage and water 
supply schemes were all carried out by the Grand 
Junction company. This was the era of “ Railway 
Paternalism ” with its graded authority—villa-style 
lodges for the superior officers, ornamented gothic 
for the next in rank, “‘ blockhouses ” for the engin- 
eers and “ neat cottages ” for labourers. Some have 
called this a “‘ feudal system . . . with modifications ”’. 
There was only an element of truth in the observa- 
tion. In any case, the whole history of the town as 
told in Dr. Chaloner’s book is a solid rebuttal of 
many of the teachings of the so-called “‘ Bleak Age ”’ 
economic historians. 

The 1860’s saw another period of phenomenal 
increase in population. New works were started and 
extensions made ; then came the establishment of the 
Local (Government) Board in 1860, marking a 
fresh phase in the town’s political life. Gradually 
the company abandoned its self-imposed task of 
government, and new parties and personalities came 
to the fore—not without some turmoil. A study of 
Crewe’s auxiliary industries, and of such revealing 
aspects of the town’s life as the friendly society 
movement, make up the remainder of Dr. Chaloner’s 
work. An epilogue takes the reader on to 1946. 

Altogether, Dr. Chaloner has produced a book 
which merits wide attention. The only quarrel one 
can reasonably have with him is on the art of 
presentation. History is surely as much a matter of 
re-creation as of recording, and, if anything, Dr. 
Chaloner has sided too much with the ancients. 


HORSELESS CARRIAGE. By L. T. C. Rolt. (Constable. 
20s.) 

Motoring in this country has a history of little 
more than sixty years. It was in 1888 that a petrol- 
driven Benz, a crude three-wheeled contraption 
imported from Germany, first ran on English roads. 
Benz’s countryman and rival, Gottlieb Daimler, was 
not far behind him in tempting the English amateurs 
of the “ horseless carriage ”’ ; the two Germans were 
followed by a host of French competitors, and then 
began the list of celebrated English names : Wolseley, 
Lanchester, Napier, Sunbeam and Rolls-Royce 
among them. 

Early English drivers had many perils to contend 
with, nor were all of them mechanical. There was 
also the law. In 1865, fear of competition by steam 
coaches had induced the railway companies’ interests 
in Parliament to pass an Act forbidding the use of 
self-propelled vehicles on the roads at speeds higher 
than 4 m.p.h. This Act also required them to be 
preceded by an attendant on foot—who, until 1878, 
had to carry a red flag. Formidable agitation was 
needed by the motorists of the 1890’s before this 
highly restrictive Act was repealed. Then began 
the Elizabethan age of motoring, when every car was 
hand-made and every drive an adventure. 

Mr. Rolt is an engineer by profession and the 














author of some engaging books on the history of 
English canals. Of the development of the motor- 
car he writes with discriminating enthusiasm, though 
with a curious nostalgia for the steam-car, the 
technical possibilities of which, he believes, have 
never been exploited. If Mr. Rolt is sometimes harsh 
in his judgments on the mass. production methods of 
modern times—necessary, after all, now that the 
motor is a mass means of transport—he has an eye 
for excellent craftsmanship, whether it is in the pro- 
ducts of Sir Henry Royce, or in such modest but 
admirable family vehicles as the Riley Nine of 1926. 


JOHN BYROM, selections from his Journals and 
Papers, edited by Henri Talon. (Rockliff, 25s.) 
John Byrom was a man of curious parts. He 

wrote the famous carol, “‘ Christians, awake ! Salute 

the Happy Morn,” and also the oft-quoted toast to 

King and Pretender (“‘ But who Pretender is, or 

who is King, God bless us all, that’s quite another 

thing’). In his own times, Byrom was best known 
for his system of Shorthand—*“ tachygraphy ” was 
his name for it. Among his pupils in shorthand were 
the Wesleys, David Hartley, Horace Walpole, the 

Dukes of Queensberry and Devonshire. 

The second son of a merchant family, long- 
established in Manchester, Byrom was intended for 
the Church. But Jacobite leanings prevented his 
taking the oath to George I and, leaving Cambridge, 
he went to study medicine at Montpelier University. 

The mass of miscellaneous papers left by Byrom 
at his death was first published in 1854-7 and has 
remained unedited since. In the present volume 
Professor Henri Talon of Dijon has made an 
admirably annotated selection of the more sig- 
nificant letters and journals. They reveal Byrom 
as an agreeably whimsical scholar, deeply interested 
in all matters of religious belief, and enjoying a wide 
and varied circle of acquaintance. 

If he lacks the skill in portraiture and the 
power to present conversation, which are the glories 
of the great memoir-writers of the eighteenth century, 
he has a pleasing liveliness of his own. As Mr. 
Bonamy Dobrée remarks, in a foreword to this 
volume “Byrom fills out and completes the 
picture of the earlier part of the century, makes it 
include a certain stratum of society we do not meet 
with in reading, say, Lord Hervey; and what is 
more important, he represents an aspect of the time 
that is often ignored, namely the religious, if often 
unorthodox, basis of the lives of the great majority 
of men and women of the time.”’ 


ELIZABETH’S IRISH WARS. 

255.) 

In this volume, Professor Cyril Falls has notably 
filled a gap in the history of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Though he is primarily concerned with the course 
of military campaigns, an interesting picture of the 
condition of Ireland emerges. The methods of 
Elizabethan administration are seen under the severe 
test of warfare—and surprisingly well they stood up 
to it. Readers more moved by the qualities of men 
than by the analysis of strategy or tactics will find 
that Professor Falls has provided a number of 
remarkable portraits of the leaders on both sides. 
In particular, his appreciations of Sidney, Ormonde, 
Mountjoy and the turbulent O’Neill family are alto- 
gether first rate. 


By Cyril Falls. (Methuen, 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


MAX BELOFF, F.R.H.S., Reader in Comparative 
Study of Institutions, Oxford. Author of The 
Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, Public Order and 
Popular Disturbances. His appraisal commemorates 
the second centenary of James Madison’s birth. 


D. W. BROGAN, LL.D., Chevalier de la Légion 
d@’Honneur ; Professor of Political Science, Cam- 
bridge, and Fellow of Peterhouse. This account of 
the growth of modern New York will be followed by 
similar essays on the development of contemporary 
London and Paris. 


ALAN BULLOCK. Dean of New College, Oxford. 
The Historian’s Purpose contrasts the panoramic 
view of history with the work of historians who 
prefer to focus their scholarship upon a single 
period or problem. 


G. D. H. COLE. Chichele Professor of Social and 
Political Theory, Fellow of All Souls and Nuffield 
Colleges, Oxford. Author of A Short History of the 
British Working-Class Movement, etc., etc. This 
examination of English class-structure is the first 
of two articles. 


CYRIL FALLS, Chichele Professor of the History of 
War and Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Author of The Birth of Ulster, A Short History of 
the Second World War, Elizabeth’s Irish Wars, etc. 


W. R. JEUDWINE, essayist and student of art 
history, here describes an early episode in the history 
of France’s frontier province, illustrated by engrav- 
ings from the works of Jacques Callot. 


A. L. LLOYD, social historian, folklorist and broad- 
caster. Publications include The Singing Englishman, 
a social history of English folk-song, and a volume 
of translations from Lorca. His study of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne is the second article to appear in the 
series of British Towns and Cities. 


A. J. P. TAYLOR. Fellow and Tutor in Modern 
History, Magdalen College, Oxford. Author of 
Germany’s First Bid for Colonies, The Habsburg 
Monarchy, 1818-1918, From Stalin to Hitler. In 
his article on the Crimean war, Mr. Taylor studies 
the diplomatic background of this early attempt 
by the western powers to deter the expansion of 
Russia. 
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